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145  E.  Broadway 


PROTECT  AND  BEAUTIFY 
HOME  SURFACES  WITH 

AeME  QUALITY 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Phone  W.  6544 


That  Buyer  Gains  Who  Deals  With  Daynes 


HAVE  YOU  EVER 


Considered  the  Advan- 
tages of  Wearing  a     -     - 


WRIST  WATCH? 


We  only  sell  such  watches  as  have  been  officially  tested  and  passed 
the  rigid  test  of  the  National  Watch  Association.  They  are  also  backed  by 
our  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE  which  has  proven  good  for  the  past  sixty- 
three  years. 


Gentlcincirs  Wrist  Watches 
ranging  from 

$8.75  to  S40.00 


Ladies  Wrist  Watches 
ranging  from 

$13.75  to  $50.00 


ESTABLISHED 


Send  for  Circular  on 
DAYNES  INDIVIDUAL 


SACRAMENT  SETS 
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TO  MILLIONS  OF  WOMEN 

P  &  G  means  SOAP  AND  WATER  CLEANLINESS 
Will  make  your  wash  day  easy. 

PROCTOR  &  GAMBLE 


HERE  THEY  ARE— 

Beautiful  hand-made  NAVAJO  RUGS,  BASKETS,  POTTERY  AN  INDIAN  JEWELRY  at 

THE  INDIAN  RUG  &  BASKET  COMPANY 


They   will   make   your 
home  cosy  and  attractive. 


Just   opposite   Temple 
Grounds 


63   "West  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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With   Costumes   from 
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CLEAN— CLASSY— SANITARY  COSTUMES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

WIGS— MAKE-UP— MASKS.    PRICES  RESASONABLE 
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51  L.  D.  S.  Garments  Fine  Ribbed  only 

in  L.  D.  S.  New  Style $  1-25 

Any    of    the    Following    Numbers    Can    be 

Made    Up    in    EITHER    NEW     OR    OLD 

STLYE  L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS  or  Men's  or 

Ladies'  Union  Suits. 

50  Flat  Weave  95 

52  Fine  Ribbed  1-50 

54   Bleached   Cotton   1.75 

56  Unbleached  Cotton  l-"5 

58  Heavy  Unbleached  2.25 

60   Heavy    Bleached    2.25 

64  Lisle  2.25 

66  Mercerized  2.75 

68  1/3  Wool  3  00 

TOVa  Wool 4-25 

72%  Wool 5.50 
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URINALYSIS 


Urinalysis  is  an  expert  chemical,  bacterilogical  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  secretion 
of  the  kidneys.  It  positively  reveals  many  hidden  and  unexpected  conditions  before  IT 
IS  TOO  LATE. 

KNOW  THE  TRUTH-DON'T  WAIT 

Until  Brights  Disease  or  Diabilis  have  undermined  your  system 

Miss  G.  Y.,  a  beautiful  school  teacher,  was  the  picture  of  health,  the  superintendent  who 
employed  her  thought.  At  mid-year  she  was  taken  to  thei  hospital  a  hopeless  invalid.  Disease 
had  been  insidiously  undermining  her  health  for  a  long  time  but  SHE  DIDN'T  KNOW  IT. 
Urinalysis  would  have  saved  her  years  of  suffering  and  revealed  her  condition  in  time  for 
her  to  have  obtained  medical  aid. 

•  Our  careful  scentific  test,  20  in  all,  with  detailed  explanation  of  each,  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  your  condition.  Our  service  is  extended  to  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN, 
EVERYWHERE. 

Write  for  a  self  addressed  and  stamped  container  and  bottle  in  which  send  us  the  sample, 
which  we  will  immediately  analyze  under  20  separate  items  and  mail  you  the  report.  If  you  are 
satisfied  with  our  service  send  us  S2.0Q,  otherwise  return  the  report.  We  have  nothing  to 
sell,  but  we  will  gladly  recommend  medical  attention  where  tests  indicate  it. 

Write  today  for  bottle  and  mailing  container  to  the 

INTERMOUNTAIN  LABORATORIES 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


Cutler's  Mail  Order  Department 

Every   article  is   guaranteed  as  represented — and  may  be  returned  for  full  refund  if  any 
reason   they   are  returned   within   five  days. 


L.  D.  S.  Garments 

No.  70  Liglitweight   rib    weave ¥  .94 

No.   66   Lightweight,    a    superior    cotton....  1.24 

No.  74   Lightweight   lisle,    extra   durable..  1.G5 

No.   64  Medium    lightweight,    firm    close 

weave    1.65 

No.  62  Medium  heavyweight,  warm,  long 

wearing 1.85 

No.   55  Heavyweight,       dbl.       back,       un- 
bleached; also  bleached  plain  back  3.35 

No.   27  Medium     weight,     wool-soft,    fine 

weave    3.35 

No.   39  Extra       heavyweight       wool-soft 

yarns,   will  not  scratch 4.85 

We  make  our  own  garments  from  the  yarn 
to  the  finished  product. — Every  style  is  woven 
firm  and  close  to  give  niaxinium  wear — and 
sold  direct  at  minimum  cost. — All  numbers 
are  made  in  both  new  and  old  styles. 

Samples   on   request. 


Socks,  Shirts,  Etc. 

Fine   cotton   socks — 6    prs.    guaranteed    6 

months   91.45 

Mec.    lisle    socks — 6    prs.    guaranteed    6 

months    1.95 

Pure    thread    silk — extra    durable   70 

The  "Miller"  work  shirt — heavy  blue  or 
grey  chambray — coat  style  with 
two    flap    pockets 1.00 

The  "Cutler  Special"  shirt — collar  to 
match  and  attached  collar,  in 
smart  new  fast  color  percales. 
Imported  Eng.  broadcloths  and 
madrases    1.88 

The     "Friendly    Five"     shoe     and    oxford- 
genuine  calf — "It   Shines" 5.00 

"Cutler's  Serge" — a  hand-tailored  suit  of 
the  famous  Metcalf  2  ply  blue 
serge   39.00 

The     "Banker's     Grey" — ^a    16     oz. — grey 

worsted  business  suit 39.00 

Try  our  furnishings — Our  "cash  prices"  will 

save   you  from   6%    to    20%  on   anything  you 

may    select — and     we    guarantee     the    wear, 

the  color,  and  the  value. 
Prepaid  in  U.  S. 
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Reduced  Price  Sale 

of  Genuine  Brand-new^ 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 

onor 


CLEAR    AS    A     BELL 


CONSOLE 

Phonographs 

A  TONE  as  brilliant  as  the  sparkle 
of  gems, 
And  as   true  as  the  ring  of  a 
gong; 
As  clear   as   the   Sabbath   church 
bell's  chimes, 
And   as   sweet  as   an   old   love 
song. 


Many  Models 
Take  Your  Choice 


Unprecedented: 

SONORA — the  higest  class  talking  ma- 
chine in  the  world — has  always  been  sold 
on  a  strictly  ONE-PRICE  plan  the  world 
over.  So  NOW — when  you  can  buy  at  CUT- 
PRICES  through  factory  co-operation — you 
know  how  sensational  and  genuine  this 
offer  is. 


$87 


$100 

$185 
$200 
$250 
$7,  $8,  $10  Monthly 


SONORA  Console, 

Cut    to    only 

SONORA  Console,         (p-|  OQ 

Cut  to  only *DLLV 

SONORA  Console, 

Cut  to  only 

SONORA  Console,         (jj-l  fTQ 

Cut  to  only *ol.  t  O 


$148 


FREE 


$10.00  WORTH  OF  RECORDS  of  your  own  choice.    Pick  them 

yourself — get  only   the  ones  you  want.     Also  beautiful,  fancy 

sofa  pillow.     Real   gems  of  beauty. 


Order 

By 
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A  Riddle 

Olive  F.  Woolley  Burt. 

November  ndght  be  called  "The  Giver," 

For  this  happy  season  sends 
Birthdays  xve  should  all  remember — 

Birthdays  of  dear,  loyal  friends. 
Here  I  hint  at  some.     How  many 

Do  you  think  that  you  can  guess? 
Do  yon  really  tridy  know  them? 

Which  one  do  you  love  the  best? 

There  zvas  one — a  brave,  glad  spirit — 

Wrote  of  little  children's  joys ; 
Wrote  of  pirates,  hidden  treasures, 

Seas  and  ships  and  kidnapped  boys. 
November  thirteenth,  Eighteen-fifty ; 

Now  I  knozv  you  all  will  guess. 
If  you  can't,  just  read  the  next  line 

Where  I've  iv-rittcn — R.  L.  S. 

Then  there  zvas  a  jolly  playmate. 

Fond  of  helping  czrryone: 
In  her  stories,  happy  families 

Together  zvork  and  have  their  fun. 
The  tzventy-uinth  day  of  November, 

Eighteen  hundred  thirtv  tzvo. 
She  zvas  born,  and  her  initials, 

L.  M.  A.,  I'll  give  to  you. 

There  zvas  one,  the  friend  of  boys. 

Knczv  them,  lozrd  them,  loved  their  pranks 
Created  iolly  comrades  for  us 

Winnina  childhood's  .smiles  and  thanks. 
Born  the  last  day  of  November. 

Eiqhtecn  thirtv  fiz'c:  although 
S.  L.  C.  zvere  his  initials. 

M.  T.  is  the  name  zvc  k'lozv 
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The  World's  Need  of  Religious  Training* 

By  President  Anthony  JV.  Ii'ins 


It  is  somewhat  of  a  departure,  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  conducting  these  Sunday 
School  Union  meetings,  that  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Church  are  asked  to  be 
the  principle  speakers  this  evening.  The 
subject  assigned  to  me  is  as  Brother 
Richards  has  announced.  The  World's 
Need  of  Religious  Training.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  in  considering  a 
subject  of  this  kind  before  a  congre- 
gation of  Latter-day  Saints,  that  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  religious 
training  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
training  in  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  World.  To  define  religion  in  a 
general  sense,  it  would  be  understood 
that  it  represents  the  outward  manifes- 
tation by  which  mankind  manifest  their 
faith  in  a  supreme  being,  to  whom  they 
owe  allegiance  and  service ;  so  tliat 
whatever  the  offering  might  be,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  offering  of  a  pagan,  of  an 
idolater,  or  of  one  of  any  other  creed, 
it  would  be  generally  classified  under 
the  heading  of  religion,  and  the  cere- 
monies which  the  sect  practiced  would 
be  regarded  as  religious  rites. 

Tonight,  while  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  I  hardly  knew  whether  that 
which  had  been  termed  religion  had 
been  ot  greater  benefit  or  more  damage 

*Topic  given  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  Taber- 
nacle, Salt  Lake  City,  October  4,  1925. 


to  the  world  at  large.  Our  interpretation 
of  religion  differs  so  greatly.  There 
are  so  many  different  creeds.  In  the 
development  and  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  religious  denominations 
which  have  existed,  we  have  been  guilty 
of  acts  which  could  not  in  any  degree 
be  reconciled  with  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Under 
the  cloak  of  religion,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  with  in- 
structions to  kill  without  mercy  men 
and  women  who  were  not  orthodox  in 
their  faith.  It  was  because  of  slo 
called  religion  that  the  Waldenses  were 
banished  from  France,  people  among 
its  best  citizens,  and  found  refuge  in 
the  Alps.  It  was  religion  that  resulted 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
for  which  someone  must  answer  when 
the  day  of  judgment  shall  come.  It 
was  religion  that  drove  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  from  the  old  world  to  find 
refuge  in  the  new,  and  it  was  their 
conception  of  religion,  after  they  were 
established  here,  which  prompted  them 
to  banish  people  from  their  own  com- 
munity, to  put  women  to  death  who 
were  suspected  of  witchcraft,  and  to 
commit  many  other  excesses  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  civilized 
world  today.  So  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  when  the  Superintendency  asked 
that  I  speak  just  for  a  few  moments 
upon  the  world's  need  of  religious 
training,  it  had  for  its  meaning  the 
training  of  people  of  the  world  in  ob- 
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servance  of  the  divine  laws  of  right 
living  advocated  by  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  during  His  ministry  in  mor- 
tality. His  mission  was  one  of  peace. 
It  was  one  which  taught  ibrotheirly 
love.  It  taught  patience;  it  taught 
truth ;  it  taught  virtue,  morality ;  it 
taught  that  divine  law  in  a  few  words 
expressing  almost  the  entire  burden 
of  his  message,  that  man  should  do  un- 
to other  men  as  he  would  that  other 
men  should  do  unto  him,  that  he  should 
love  God,  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  men ;  first  that  he  should  acknowl- 
edge him  and  give  service  to  him,  and 
after  that  that  he  should  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  he  loved  himself.  The  burden  of 
this  message,  its  primal  purpose,  was 
that  peace  might  be  brought  to  the 
world,  that  enmity  might  cease — not 
only  enmity  between  man  but  enmity 
between  man  and  beast,  between  all 
of  the  creations  of  God,  our  Father, 
that  man  might  be  brought  to  dwell 
with  his  neighbor  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, dealing  justly  with  him,  that 
there  might  no  longer  be  controversy 
over  this  question  to  which  I  briefly 
referred  today  of  the  relationship  of 
man  who  is  here  in  mortality  to  his 
Maker,  God  our  Eternal  Father. 

I  do  not  think  that  argument  is 
necessary.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  make  reference 
to  existing  conditions  in  the  world  to 
convince  this  great  congregation,  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  world,  that  if  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  teaching  has  been 
necessary  in  order  that  these  ideal  con- 
ditions to  which  I  have  referred  may 
be  brought  about,  it  is  the  day  in  which 
we  live ;  and  yet,  from  many  points 
of  view,  it  does  appear  as  if  we  are 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  it,  but  we 
are  far  yet  from  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  ideal  for  which  the  Church 
stands,  for  which  it  sends  its  mission- 
arias  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  calling  men  to  repentance  from 
sin  and  transgression  and  bearing  wit- 
ness to  them  that  the  divine  laws  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  with  their  keys 


of  authority  and  power,  have  been 
restored  to  the  earth,  through  obedi- 
ence to  which  this  ideal  condition  may 
be  realized. 

The  result  of  service  to  God,  our 
Father,  as  it  applies  to  the  history  of 
the  world  in  the  past  should  be  a  living 
testimony  to  us  of  the  necessity  and 
benefit  to  come  to  the  world  through 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  and 
proper  service  to  Him.  If  we  go  back 
over  the  history  of  the  past,  I  know  of 
no  single  instance  in  history  to  which  I 
could  refer  which  indicates  that  after 
its  withdrawal  from  faith  in  a  living 
God  and  dependence  upon  Him  any 
nation  has  gone  on  to  greater  develop- 
ment. Go  to  Thebes,  in  upper  Egypt, 
once  the  glory  of  the  great  empire  of 
Egypt;  go  to  Babylon,  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  glory  of  the  Chal- 
dean empire  ;  gto  over  on  to 
Tigris,  and  there  you  wall  find, 
as  you  do  in  these  other  places 
to  which  I  have  referred,  silent  ruins 
bearing  witness  to  the  former  great- 
ness of  those  powerful  nations  which 
existed  there.  Go  to  Rome  upon  the 
Tiber,  and  the  same  echo  comes  back 
to  you.  The  nations  which  have  depart- 
ed from  the  way  which  God  has  mark- 
ed out  in  which  His  children  are  to 
walk,  the  nations  which  have  neglected 
proper  religious  instruction  that  men 
and  women  might  learn  the  character 
of  God  and  His  will  concerning  them, 
have  gone  into  oblivion.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  go,  for  no  nation  can  long 
exist  except  under  the  divine  influence 
and  care  and  power  of  God  the  Eternal 
Father,  the  Creator  of  this  earth  and 
all  that  is  upon  it — and  not  only  this 
earth  but  the  universe  of  which  this 
earth  forms  so  small  a  part ;  who  holds 
the  destinies  of  its  people  in  His  hand  ; 
who  controls  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed ;  upon  whom  we  depend  for 
strength  and  ultimate  success. 

In  conclusion,  to  illustrate  this 
thought,  let  me  read  just  a  few  senten- 
ces from  the  Book  of  Mormon.   After 
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the  administration  of  the  Redeemer  ofth 
the  world  to  the  Nephite  people,  they 
were  all  converted  to  the  truths  which 
He  taught.  The  religious  teaching  of 
the  disciples  whom  He  chose  brought 
all  people  into  the  covenant  of  Christ, 
and  this  is  what  happened. 

"In  the  thirty  and  sixth  year,  the  peo- 
ple were  all  converted  unto  the  Lord, 
upon  all  the  face  of  the  land,  both  Ne- 
phites  and  Lamanites,  and  there  were  no 
contentions  and  disputations  among  them, 
and  every  man  did  deal  justly  one  with 
another. 

And  they  had  all  things  common  among 
them;  therefore  there  were  not  rich  and 
poor,  bond  and  free,  but  they  were  all 
made  free,  and  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
gift.     *     *     * 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  no 
contention  in  the  land,  because  of  the 
love  of  God  which  did  dwell  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

And  there  were  no  envyings,  nor 
strifes,  nor  tumults,  nor  whoredoms,  nor 
lyings,  nor  murders,  nor  any  manner  of 
lasciviousness;  and  surely  there  could  not 
be  a  happier  people  among  all  the  people 
who  had  been  created  fby  the  hand  of 
God." 

This  tells  us,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, what  can  be  accomplished  by  prop- 
er religious  teaching  and  training.  Can 
a  more  ideal  picture  of  life  be  portray- 
ed than  that  which  is  shown  to  us  in 
these  few  verses  that  I  have  read  ?  The 
marvel  of  it  is  that  notwithstanding 
this  knowledge  which  had  come  to 
them,  notwithstanding  the  blessings 
which  God,  our  Father,  showered  upon 


em,  it  was  but  a  short  time  until 
they  turned  away  from  Him,  forgxDt 
him,  renounced  their  religion,  became 
wealthy,  ceased  -10  have  all  things 
cominon  among  them,  and  class  dis- 
tinction grew  up,  the  result  being  that 
there  were  divisions  among  them,  and 
war  and  contention  came.  Instead  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  our  Father,  dominating 
them,  as  it  should,  the  evil  one  took 
possesion  of  their  souls,  and  today  if 
you  will  go  down  into  the  south  coun- 
try here,  the  country  where  Brother 
Pratt  and  his  missionaries  are  laboring, 
where  many  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
have  been,  you  will  see  the  mute  evi- 
dence of  the  deterioration  and  final 
destruction  of  what  was  once  a  mighty 
nation.  It  might  all  have  been  avoided 
by  proper  religious  training. 

■I  know  of  no  institution  in  the 
Church,  no  organization  which  we 
have,  better  adapted,  and  perhaps  none 
so  well  adapted  to  teaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  our  Redeemer,  to  the  youth 
of  Zion  and  to  grown  people  as  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  which  has 
grown  into  such  proportions.  God 
bless  this  movement,  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  it,  the  women  who  are  so 
devotedly  giving  their  service  to  it,  the 
men  who  are  interested  in  it,  and  all 
who  participate  in  its  activities,  is  my 
prayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chrisc. 
.  vm.en. 


A  Worthy  Pledge 

In  arder  to  promote  happiness,  efficiency  and  civic  ivelfare,  I  sincerely  promise  that 
wherever  I  am — 

/  will  talk  health  instead  of  sickness. 

I  will  talk  prosperity  instead  of  failure. 

I  will  carry  good  news  instead  of  bad  news. 

I  will  tell  the  cheerful  tale  instead  of  the  sad  tale. 

I  imll  mention   my  blessings  instead  of   my   burdens. 

I  will   speak   of   the  sunshine   instead   of  the   clouds. 

I  will  be  a  friend  and  never  an   enemy. 

I  will  think  of  the  cheerful  things  instead  of  the  gloomy,  and  my  thoughts  zMl  shine 
in  my  face. 

I  will  praise,  zifhencver  I  can,  those  zvho  are  putting  forth  an  honest  effort  to 
perform  their  tasks  creditably. 


"A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." — Journal  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 


Mary's 

KALEIDOSCOPE 

BY  -   JOHN    >"   HENRY    -     EVANS 


The  Ninth  Turn 

One  time  a  band  of  Indians  visited 
the  camp  of  the  emigrants,  the  first 
red  men  Mary  had  had  a  good  chance 
to  see  at  close  range. 

Fine  looking  fellows  they  were,  with 
painted  faces,  befeathered  head-gear 
and  dress,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
bows  and  arrows  and  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. Pow-cheek  was  the  chief's 
name.  He  was  a  stately  looking  buck, 
Mary  thought,  and  wore  a  necklace  of 
bear's  claws,  which  he  said  he  had  got 
all  by  himself,  but  which  he  told  with 
a  look  that  belied  his  words. 

Thirteen  of  them  there  were  in  all. 
They  >wanted  to  trade,  they  said,  and 
got  odds  and  ends  of  things  in  ex- 
change for  furs  and  beads,  gloves  and 
moccasins,  and  buffalo  robes.  Mary 
got  a  string  of  beads  for  some  English 
pennies,  which  are  almost  as  big 
around,  though  not  as  thick,  as  silver 
dollars,  and  which  the  Indian  of  whom 
she  got  the  beads  may  have  thought 
more  valuable  than  they  really  were. 

Pow-cheek  spied  the  kaleidoscope, 
which  was  lying  on  the  ground  after 
having  been  used  by  Mary  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  red  skins.  He  picked 
it  up  and,  when  Mary  screamed  and 
went  to  take  it  away  from  him,  grinned 
and  held  it  aloof  and  afterwards  in- 
spected it  curiously. 

"Let  him  look  at  it,"  urged  the  Cap- 
tain, "he  won't  hurt  it." 

The  chief  nodded  approvingly,  as  if 
to  say,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Whiteman.' 
He  turned  it  over  and  over,  listened 
to  the  little  noises  inside,  tipped  it  up- 
side down  to  see  if  the  things  that 
made  those  gratings  would  not  come 


out,  and  when  they  did  not,  his  face 
e.xpressed  a  puzzled  air.  And  then  he 
looked  at  Mary,  who  said  nothing,  al- 
though she  had  been  watching  him 
closely,  and  presently  at  "Mr.  White- 
man,"  who  said: 

"Put  this  end  to  your  eye  this  way 
(showing  him),  and  then  turn  it  this 
way"(  showing  him  again.) 

Pow-cheek  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
wanted  to  buy  it.  But  of  course  Mary 
would  not  part  with  the  treasure  for 
anythii^.  First,  he  offered  her  a 
string  of  beads,  then  two,  then  all  he 
had.  After  that  he  was  willing  to 
throw  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves  with 
beads  and  huge  gauntlets.  But  nothing 
could  induce  Mary  to  sell  the  kaleido- 
scope. 

"I'll  get  it  some  day!"  the  Indian 
said,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  which 
neither  Mary  nor  Mrs.  Wimble  liked 
at  all,  although  the  Captain  said  it  did 
not  mean  anything  threatening. 

"Where  can  I  put  the  kaleidoscope?" 
Mary  said,  after  the  Indians  had  all 
gone.  "I've  got  to  put  it  away  in  a 
safe  place,  or  else  that  buck  may  steal 
it — and  then  what'll  I  do?" 

That  safe  place  was  in  a  box  full 
of  clothes  belonging  to  Mrs.  Wimble, 
in  the  end  of  the  wagon.  She  wrapped 
it  up  in  a  pillow  case  and  tucked  it 
down  into  one  of  the  lower  corners  of 
the  box. 

"Be  sure  you  don't  let  that  Indian 
see  or  hear  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wimble, 
"or  he'll  get  it  away  from  you,  in  spite 
of  anything  you  can  do." 

"But  it's  too  late  now,"  Mary  ob- 
jected, "because  I've  talked  about  it 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  mile  away^ 
I  was  so  excited!" 
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That  night  proved  to  be  the  most 
exciting  night  in  all  the  journey. 

It  was  a  black  night.  You  could  not 
see  your  hand  before  you,  no  matter 
how  close  you  held  it  to  your  eyes. 
No  stars  were  in  the  sky.  They  were 
hidden  by  clouds,  also  black  looking 
and  threatening.  Moreover,  it  was 
one  o'clock.  Mary  knew  it  was  one 
o'clock,  because  the  watchman  had 
cried  out  the  hour — "One  o'clock,  and 
all  is  well !"  Although  Mary  had  not 
heard  him,  he  had  called  out  the  hour 
ever  since  nine  o'clock. 

Maybe  all  was  well  enough  at  one 
o'clock  for  what  anybody  knew,  but 
shortly  after  that  time  all  was  anything 
but  well.  The  cattle  in  the  half -circle 
began  to  blow  in  the  queerest  way,  as 
if  they  were  trying  to  smell  something 
that  was  beyopd  the  reach  of  their 
smelling  power.  Pretty  soon  they  be- 
gan to  move  about  smelling  at  one 
another  loud  enough  to  be  heard  a 
great  distance  away.  This  movement 
increased  till  you  would  have  thought 
them  a  pack  of  maggots  in  a  piece  of 
bad  limburger — if  maggots  can  stand 
that  brand  of  cheese — only,  the  cattle 
moved  about  a  great  deal  faster  than 
maggots,  even  in  limburger.  A  few  of 
the  cattle,  the  most  troublesome  of 
them,  were  chained  to  the  wagons  of 
their  owners.  These  pulled  at  their 
chains  so  as  to  wake  everybody  near 
them 

Before  long  one  of  the  most  energetic 
of  the  cattle  found  an  opening,  and 
away  it  went  through  ir  into  the  great 
open  world,  followed  by  every  last  pack 
of  the  rest  in  the  enclosure,  except 
those  which  were  clanking  their 
chains  so  furiously  and  snorting  their 
rage  into  the  air. 

"A  stampede!  a  stampede!"  shouted 
the  man  who,  a  few  minutes  before, 
declared  everything  to  be  well,  and 
one  o'clock. 

You  should  have  seen  the  excite- 
ment. Men  and  boys  leaped  on  their 
horses  and  went  out  into  the  great 
darkness,  like  that  which  the  Bible 
speaks  of  as  "outer." 


Mary  was  "scared  pink,"  as  she  said 
afterwards.  It  was  her  first  stampede, 
and  she  devoutly  hoped  it  would  be  her 
last. 

"Look,  Mrs.  Wimble!"  she  whis- 
pered in  her  suppressed  excitement,  as 
she  lay  huddled  in  bed,  afraid  to  move, 
"isn't  that  somebody?" 

"Where?"  from  Mrs.  Wimble,  also 
in    a    whisper   that    said    louder    than 
words  what  she  was  holding  in. 
"At  the  end  of  our  wagon  !" 
"I  don't  see  anything,  child." 
"Maybe  it  was  my  imagination,  but 
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I  certainly  saw  some  one.  I  wonder 
if  it  was  an  Indian — that  what's-his- 
name  after  my  kaleidoscope?" 

Nonesense,  child ;  what  would  he  do 
with  your  kaleidoscope?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mary  humbly, 
"but  you  never  can  tell.  He  said  he'd 
get  it  some  day,  you  remember,  and 
Indians  never  forget,  they  say." 

That  suggestion  about  Indians 
reached  the  third  wagon  to  the  left 
from  that  of  the  Wimbles,  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  Colemans.  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, an  excitable  woman  of  great 
thinness,  suddenly  gave  a  piercing 
scream,  such  as  you  would  imagine 
could  come  only  from  one  whose  heart 
was  being  pierced  by  an  arrow  or  a 
knife. 

But  that  was  all — that  screech. 

Not  another  sound  escaped  any  lips. 
All  the  women  and  children  were  in 
the  same  frame  of  mind  as  Mary — 
scared,  too  much  scared  to  utter  a 
sound,  expecting  every  moment  that 
the  same  stealthy  red  man  that  had  put 
a  sudden  end  to  Mrs.  Coleman's  cry — 
for  this  is  the  interpretation  they  all 
put  on  it — might  come  any  moment  and 
do  the  same  for  them.  There  was 
never  any  telling.  It  often  happened 
that  Indians  would  start  a  stampede 
among  the  emigrants'  cattle  in  order 
to  decoy  the  men  away  from  the  camp, 
so  they  might  tomahawk  the  women 
and  children  and  hang  up  their  scalps 
in  their  wigwamS' — such  were  their 
ideals  of  honor ! 

Mary  lay  there  just  thinking  and 
seeing!  Too  much  frightened,  as  I 
say,  to  speak.  That  was  after  all,  an 
Indian  she  had  seen  the  outlines  of 
near  the  wagon.  "It's  my  kaliedoscope 
he  was  after,"  she  thought,  "and  after 
he  got  it,  he  went  over  and  killed  Mrs. 
Coleman.  Maybe  he  thought  it  was 
me,  so's  I  wouldn't  ever  know  about 
the  kaleidoscope!" 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  furious 
wind  storm  blew  up.  It  was  terrible. 
Everything  loose  that  could  be  picked 
up  by  it,  flew  away  as  if  on  wings. 
Some  tents  iwere  blown  down,  and 
wagon  covers  torn  to  shreds.  Mary 
could  hear  things  going  this  way  and 
that — but  not  a  sound  from  any  human 
throat. 

And  then  it  rained.  It  did  not  rain 
— it  fairly  poured.  Everything  and 
everybody  would  be  wet  next  morning 
— that  was  clear.     .Anyway — and  this 
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was  Mary's  only  consolation — the  In- 
dians would  probably  leave  also. 

Hour  after  hour,  which  seemed  years, 
Mary  lay  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
Wimbles,  experiencing  all  the  emotions 
of  fear  and  terror  and  apprehension 
that  can  come  to  the  heart  when  wild 
men  and  wild  nature  combine  to  strike 
people  down  without  actually  killing 
them.     Would  it  never  be  daylight? 

At  last  dawn  came,  however,  and  in 
its  due  course  afterwards,  the  beaming 
sun.  Gradually  heads  were  lifted  above 
the  wet  covers,  eyes  began  to  look  at 
one  another  and  out  over  the  land- 
scape, and  then  there  was  a  coming  up 
of  wet  forms,  like  so  many  seals  out 
of  the  sea. 

Among  the  first  things  to  be  done 
was  to  see  what  had  happned  to  poor 
Mrs.  Coleman.  She  had  not  been  mur- 
dered at  all. 

"I  only  fainted,"  she  explained. 

Presently  the  men  came  home  with 
the  cattle — most  of  them. 

They  had  followed  the  animals  out 
into  the  night,  keeping  track  of  them 
mainly  by  their  clashing  hoofs  and 
their  heavy  breathing  and  bellowings. 
Not  till  daylight,  when  they  were  all 
tired  out,  both  men  and  animals,  was 
it  possible  to  head  off  the  frightened 
cattle. 

"What  in  the  world  starts  a  stam- 
pede, anyhow?"  everybody  wondered. 

"Indians,"  was  the  only  answer  any 
one  could  give. 

"Nobody  saw  any  Indians  around 
here  before  the  stampede,"  retorted 
Captain  Wimble,  "or  afterwards 
either." 

"Yes  there  was!"  exclaimed  Mary 
ungramaticallv.  "I  saw  one  after- 
wards!    Ohi'l  forgot—" 

And  she  made  a  dash  for  the  box 
at  the  end  of  the  wagon — the  one  into 
which  she  had  put  the  kaleidoscope. 

"It's  gone !" 

And  it  was. 
ntinued) 


Mrs.  Bashua  D.  K.  Fryer 

By  Harold  H.  Jenson 

"The  Juvenile  Instructor"  has  pub- 
Hshed  many  remarkable  stories  of 
Utah  pioneers,  but  now  comes  one 
containing  the  writing  of  Airs.  Bashua 


MRS.   BASHUA    A.   K.   FRYER 

D.  Kingsbury  Fryer  living  at  2895 
South  23rd  East,  Salt  Lake,  which 
for  a  woman  of  her  age,  75  years,  re- 
veals more  sidelights  on  pioneer  hap- 
penings than  anything  found  for  many 
a  day.  The  writer  happened  to  be 
browsing  among  the  files  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Utah  Pioneers  at  the  State 
Capital  and  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Flora  B.  Home,  who  has  done  more 
perhaps  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 


the  pioneers  than  any  one  woman,  he 
came  across  this  interesting  history, 
which  in  part  he  culls  from  as  follows 
and  rewrites  for  the  "Juvenile :"' 

"My  parents  were  acquainted  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,"  writes 
Mrs.  Fryer,  "my  father  being  with 
him  through  many  trials  and  trouble- 
some times.  My  parents  arrived  in 
what  was  then  called  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  Sept.  29,  1847,  in  Abraham  O. 
Smoot's  company.  I  was  born  at  the 
old  fort,  now  Pioneer  Park,  Nov.  19, 
1847.  The  first  J  remember  of  my 
childhood  days  was  a  house  my  father 
built  in  the  Second  Ward  where  he 
was  bishop.  We  lived  there  for  five 
years  in  a  humble  log  house  of  two 
rooms  with  a  well  dug  near  it.  Pres- 
ident Young  later  called  father  to  go 
to  the  northern  part  of  Ogden.  We 
bought  a  farm  there  but  the  water  was 
so  high  in  1853  that  it  covered  his  farm 
and  he  could  not  raise  anything  so  he 
sold  this  place  and  bought  another  near 
Weber.  Soon  an  order  came  from  the 
Governor  of  Utah  for  all  settlements 
to  gather  in  forts  on  account  of  dis- 
turbances from  the  Indians.  So  my 
parents  did  as  requested.  In  the  even- 
ing around  the  fire  they  would  tell  us 
of  their  experiences,  acquaintanceship 
with  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  others 
and  trials  crossing  the  plains." 

"I  can  remember  many  times  we 
were  without  flour  to  make  bread  and 
we  had  to  clean  and  cook  thistle  roots 
red  roots  and  pig  weeds,  as  the  grass- 
hoppers had  destroyed  the  crops. 
Then  came  the  sea  gulls  in  answer  to 
our  fervent  prayers  which  saved  our 
lives.  I  have  seen  the  grasshoppers  so 
thick  that  as  they  flew  they  would 
darken  the  sun  as  a  cloud  over  it.  The 
farmers   used   to   cut  the   grain  with 
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what  they  called  a  cradle  and  thresh 
it  with  a  flail.  Many  a  time  I  have 
gleaned  with  others  in  the  fields  for  the 
grain  left  when  being  cut.  I  have  also 
cut  off  the  heads  of  grain  and  laid 
the  straw  carefully  aside  and  helped 
my  mother  braid  straw  to  make  hats 
for  us  to  wear.  Grain  was  so  scarce 
we  tried  to  save  all  we  could  and  many 
a  time  we  ground  wheat  in  a  coffee 
mill  for  mother  to  make  bread.  Course 
though  it  was,  it  tasted  good." 

"We  used  to  pick  wild  berries  and 
buy  and  trade  them  for  buckskin  as  the 
Indians  would  come  begging.  My 
mother  would  trade  them  berries  for 
buckskin  to  make  shoes  for  us  children 
to  wear.  She  would  make  them  hke 
moccasins.  Mother  was  sick  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  which  prevented  fath- 
er from  getting  out  to  earn  more  than 
the  little  he  raised,  such  as  corn,  pota- 
toes and  a  little  wheat.  I,  being  the 
eldest,  had  to  work  very  hard. 

"In  1858  word  came  to  move  south, 
so  father  with  a  sick  wife  and  five 
children  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  We 
children  were  so  much  in  need  of 
clothes  that  fatlier  had  to  sell  his  only 
yoke  of  o.xen  to  buy  us  clothing  and 
other  things  needed.  My  father  later 
got  another  yoke  and  a  two  wheeled 
wagon  and  I  walked  a  great  deal  of  the 
way.  The  crickets  were  very  large 
and  there  were  many  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Barefooted,  I  was  frightened 
at  them.  Later  we  moved  back  about 
four  miles  from  Salt  Lake." 

"I  learned  to  read  mostly  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  The  first  school 
I  attended  was  before  we  moved  south 
in  the  fort  where  all  the  settlers  gath- 
ered on  the  Weber.  My  father  was 
the  school  teacher.  I  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  attend  very  much,  having  to  look 
after  mother.  I  cannot  remember  much 
trouble  with  Indians  though  one  time 
the  men  folks  were  called  out  to  stand 
guard." 

"Another  occasion  in  fighting  grass- 
hoppers.    My  father  said  they  should 


not  get  his  corn.  We  all  went  out  with 
sticks  and  kept  beating  them  off  and 
the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  the  grass- 
hoppers raised  in  a  cloud  and  the 
wind  seemed  to  carry  them  away." 

"As  near  as  I  can  remember  the 
first  necessary  industry  was  a  grist  mill 
or  flour  mill  as  we  called  it.  I  recall 
the  one  in  East  Mill  Creek  and  the  old 
Paper  Mill.  I  think  the  first  shoe 
shop  I  knew  of  was  in  the  12th  ward ; 
the  first  bakery  was  on  Main,  between 
South  Temple  and  First  South  kept  by 
a  man  named  Golightly ;  first  photo- 
grapher I  remember  was  C.  R.  Savage, 
a  brother  Charles  Thomas,  was  the 
first  musician,  first  teacher  David  O. 
Calder ;  first  shcool  teacher  a  brother 
Doremus,  who  taught  school  on  South 
Temple  between  Main  and  West  Tem- 
ple, using  the  three  'Rs.'  " 

''Medicines  used  in  early  days 
were  mostly  herbs.  I  didn't  get 
a  chance  to  go  to  the  University  of  Des- 
eret.  I  also  remember  the  days  of 
scrip,  the  tithing  office  and  the  Black 
Hawk  war." 

"Games  we  played  as  children  were, 
'King  William,'  'Hide  and  Go  Seek,' 
and  'J'-"''^P  the  rope.' 

"Songs  we  used  to  sing  were,  'O 
Sister  Phebe,'  and  Mormon  hymns. 
The  A'irginia  reel  was  the  favorite 
dance,  and  all  danced  the  best  they 
could.  All  wefe  neighbors  and  felt  like 
brothers  and  sisters  and  a  close  bond 
of  friendship  arose. 

"From  our  pioneer  candle  we  had 
the  common  lamp,  then  the  Rochester 
Lamp,  which  gave  a  brighter  light, 
then  gas  and  now  electric  lights." 

"I  take  great  pride  in  my  family 
and  especially  my  grand-children.  I  like 
to  get  down  and  play  with  them  and 
romp  on  the  floor.  I  am  thankful  I  am 
still  so  spry  and  healthy.  I  only  hope 
the  young  folks  will  appreciate  the 
many  blessings  they  enjoy  today  in 
comparison  with  what  we  did  not  have 
in  the  days  gone  by." 


"The  punipkin.s   smile   upon    the   grrounil,   like    storied    fruits    of    old" 


In  Autumn 

By  Harrison  R.  Merrill. 

Pan-velvet  hills  surround  my  home — 

Above,  a  cobalt  sky 
Stretched  smooth  as  silk  from  peak  to  peak 

Ascends  before  the  eye  ; 
Day's  golden  ball  describes  an  arch — 

Strange  gods  I  cannot  see 
From  well  beyond  the  earth's  far  rim 

Are  signalling  to  me. 

The  apple  trees  around  my  house 

Are  decked  with  colored  gems ; 
.A.  frost-nipped  hedge  of  gaudy  shrub? 

The  lawn  and  pathway  hems ; 
The  fields  are  rich  with  fruits  of  toi'.. 

The  corn-rows,  brown  and  sear. 
Like  khakied  troops  with  cross-like  phimef 

In  straight  long  files  appear. 


The  pumpkins  smile  upon  the  ground. 

Like  storied  fruits  of  old 
That  glistened  in  the  Hesperides — ■ 

Great  apples  of  pure  gold. 
I  walk  among  the  autumn  wealth 

And  sip  the  autumn  air, 
And  wonder  if  Celestial  Fields 

Could  really  be  more  fair. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF     THE     MOAB     COtiXTRY 


The  Egypt  of  Utah 

Bv  Harrison  R.  Merrill 


When  one  allows  |his  mind  to 
wander  away  to  distant  lands,  very 
frequently  it  carries  him  in  the  spirit 
to  ancient  Egypt ;  to  the  land  of  an- 
tiquity where  upon  every  side  he  can 
see  vestiges  of  a  remote  past.  He 
views  the  monuments  of  a  long  depart- 
ed people  and  revels  in  the  yellow  sun- 
shine that  splashes  over  monument  and 
desert  alike,  just  as  it  has  splashed  for 
these  many,  many  years. 

When  one  who  has  taken  such  imag- 
inary trips,  at  least  is  fortunate  enough 
to  find  himself  on  the  old  Navajo 
Trail  which  leads  down  into  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  empire  of  Utah,  his 
heart  swells  and  his  emotions  rise,  for 
the  first  day  out  he  finds  himself 
among  his  dreams,  fragments  of  which 
rise  about  him  upon  every  side. 

Last  spring  I  visited  the  south-east. 
When  our  car  swung  into  the  highway 
that  leads  away  from  the  main  trans- 
continental highway  to  Moab,  that 
mystic  land  of  Ruth,  I  felt  immediately 
the  tang  of  romance.     I  knew  that  I 


was  to  see  a  new  land,  a  land  as  differ- 
ent from  our  own  northern  Utah  as 
Utah  differs  from  the  Nile. 

We  had  been  on  this  strange  road, 
at  that  time  as  smooth  as  pavement 
and  much  more  interesting,  but  a  few 
moments,  when  taking  form  from  the 
opalescent  mists  that  hang  from  the 
heavens  like  the  curtains  of  Cleopatra, 
great  monuments  were  seen,  a  trans- 
parent red  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

We  could  see  three,  one  rising  be- 
yond the  lother,  their  rugged  faces 
glowing  in  the  desert  atmosphere  and 
their  flat  tops  melting  into  the  mists. 
Dreams  they  were,  dreams  of  the  an- 
cient land  of  Moab,  of  the  Jordan,  of 
the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  Nile.  I 
had  seen  them  all  my  life  in  geogra- 
phies and  ancient  histories  which  pic- 
tured the  home  of  the  ancient  peoples. 
And  then,  too,  I  had  seen  them  in  my 
dreams  when  I  had  gone  on  my  imag- 
inative pilgrimages  into  strange  lands. 
I  shall  never  thrill  more  if  I  some  day 
stand    on    Egyptian    sands    and    look 
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up  in  awe  at  the  colossal  remnants  of 
a  forgotten  race. 

As  we  spun  along  into  the  heart  of 
Grand  county,  other  views  and  vistas 
were  opened  out  before  us ;  vistas  of 
level  deserts  broken  at  intervals  by 
bluffs  that  needed  little  help  from  the 
imagination  to  be  transformed  into  the 
ruins  and  castles  and  pyramids  and 
Sphinxes. 

At  last  we  reached  a  place  in  the 
road  where  a  sand  dune  had  come  to 
a  full  stop  for  a  time,  at  least.  It  was 
brilliant  in  the  sunshine,  and  its  sides 
were  beautifully  rippled.  I  would  have 
said  marcelled  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  comparing  this  land 
with  ancient  Egypt.  Beyond  the  dune, 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Osiris,  or 
some  other  eastern  god,  rose  against 
the  oriental  sky.  Professor  Laval  S. 
Morris  and  I  started  on  a  trip  of  ex- 
ploration while  Professor  Walter  P. 
Cottam  set  up  his  camera.     We  sank 


into  the  soft,  clean  sand  to  our  ankles 
as  we  climbed.  The  sun  was  as  hot 
as  any  sun  under  which  Ruth  labored 
in  the  ancient  Moab. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
dune,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  a  desert  land  above  which  obstinate 
and  broken  fragments  rose  in  grand 
profusion  separated  by  magnificent 
distances.  It  was  a  dream  land  into 
which  people  should  go  for  meditation. 
No  wonder  Jesus  came  out  of  the  wil- 
derness into  which  he  had  gone  for 
strength  and  wisdom,  a  powerful 
thinker  and  a  magnificent  dreamer  of 
magnificent  dreams. 

I  fancy  that  this  is  the  time  of  year 
when  the  south-east  will  be  at  its  best. 
The  desert  haze,  the  velvet  shadows, 
the  rich  coloring  all  ought  to  combine 
to  make  it  truly  a  land  of  glorious 
dreams.  I  shall  never  be  content  until 
I  visit  again  and  once  more  enjoy  the 
glory  of  the  Egypt  of  Utah. 


AN 
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The  Significance  of  Partaking 
the  Sacrament 

The  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  ordinances  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Associated  with  it  are  princi- 
ples fundamental  in  character-building 
and  essential  to  man's  advancement 
and  exaltation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Too  few  communicants  atttach  to  this 
simple  though  sublime  rite  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  that  it  merits. 
Unfortunately,  the  form  of  worship  is 
frequently     an    outward     compliance 


without    the   true   soul    acknowledge- 
ment of  its  deep  spiritual  significance. 

One  reason  why  thinking  men  and 
■women  are  rejecting  the  pseudo-Christ- 
tian  sects  of  the  day  is  because  of  the 
daily  acts  of  so-called  Christian  believ- 
ers. It  is  very  easy  to  go  to  Church, 
to  sing  hallelujah  and  to  cry,  "Lord, 
Lord !"  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  that 
which  the  Lord  requires. 

When  churchmen's  acts  do  not  con- 
form to  their  pretensions,  non-church- 
men accuse  them  of  hypocrisy,  one  of 
the  gross  sins  condemned  most  vehe- 
mently by  the  Savior. 

Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
should  strive  very  earnestly  to  reflect 
in  their  daily  conduct  those  ideals 
which  on  Sunday  they  profess  to 
cherish. 

In  the  partaking  of  the  Sacrament, 
there  is 'danger  of  people's  permitting 
formality  to  supercede  spirituality. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  ordinance 
may  prove  to  be  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing. 

The  blesssing  of  the  Bread,  which 
is  offered  in  behalf  of  everyone  who 
partakes  of  the  Sacrament  reveals 
clearly  the  relation  that  one  assumes 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  obligations  each 
one  takes  upon  himself.  Reverence 
and  the  sacredness  of  a  promise,  are 
the  first  two  principles  therein  em- 
phasized. 
Reverence : 

The  address,  "O  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,"  is  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation  that  the  Lord 
is  present ;  at  least  that  His  spirit  is  in 
possible  communication  with  the  spirit 
of  each  one  who  sincerely  seeks  Him. 
Charles  Lamb  once  said,  "If  Shake- 
spear  were  to  come  into  this  room,  we 
should  all  rise  up  to  meet  him;  but  if 
Christ  were  to  come  into  it,  we  should 
all  fall  upon  our  knees."'  This  rever- 
ent attitude  should  be  maintained  dur- 
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ing  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. Though  the  congregation  does 
not  kneel,  it  should  maintain  perfect 
order.  Every  one  present  should  think 
of  the  virtues  of  the  Christ  life,  for  the 
Sacrament  is  "blessed  and  sanctified" 
that  each  may  partake  of  it  "in  remem- 
brance" of  the  Son  of  God. 
Promise  A  ttested : 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more 
sacred  than  one's  word  of  honor. 
Truthfulness,  honesty,  are  fundamental 
virtues,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  build  a  noble  character.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson  aptly  says,  "All  virtues 
are  important,  but  some  are  more  es- 
sential than  others.  There  are  virtues 
whose  absence  leaves  the  character 
ragged  and  marred,  and  there  are  oth- 
ers whose  absence  leaves  the  soul  a 
hollow  shell."  The  man  who  disre- 
gards a  promise,  who  treats  lightly  and 
with  contempt  his  word  of  honor,  has 
a  soul  that  is  but  "a  hollow  shell." 

All  who  partake  of  the  Sacrament, 
witness,  that  is,  give  evidence  of,  or 
attest  before  "God,  the  Eternal  Fath- 
er," that  they  are  willing  to  do  certain 
things.  In  England  when  a  man  wit- 
nesses a  signature  to  an  important  leg- 
al document,  the  barrister  before  whom 
the  signature  is  attested  may  require 
the  man  to  solemnize  his  word  or  oath 
by  touching  the  Bible.  Of  course, 
that  is  mere  folly ;  but  it  originally  sig- 
nified that  a  promise  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  which  is  holy  would  be 
more  sacredly  kept  than  a  promise  or 
oath  not  so  made.  However,  a  prom- 
ise given  man  to  man  is  sufficiently 
binding.  Then  surely  that  which  is 
witnessed  before  God  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  never  should  be  broken.  In 
this  solemn  presence,  therefore,  every 
partaker  of  the  Sacrament  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  willingness  to  assume 
three  very  great  obligations,  the  first 
of  which,  and  to  which  he  becomes 
bound  in  sacred  honor,  is 

To  take  upon  himself  the  name  of 
the  Son. 

To  be  called  worthy  by  His  name 
is  to  become  a  son  of  God,  to  be  num- 
bered   one    in    the    Brotherhood     of 


Christ.  "Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

"And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him,  purifieth  himself  as  he  is 
pure."  The  second  is, 

That  he  ■mill  always  remember  Him. 

Remembrance  is  the  having  what  is 
known   consciously   before   the    mind. 

Everybody  present  should  think  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Christ  life,  for  the 
The  promise,  then,  is  that  at  all  times 
he  will  bear  in  mind  with  gratitude 
and  reverence  Him  whose  life  was  the 
epitome  of  purity,  kindness,  love.  Un- 
der all  conditions,  he  is  to  eschew  evil, 
and  to  cherish  virtue,  and  to  supplant 
hatred  with  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence.   The  third  obligation  is 

To  keep  His  commandments. 

Were  we  to  particularize,  the  com- 
mandments of  God  might  be  desig- 
nated as  many.  Indeed,  they  touch 
every  phase  of  man's  being.  But  Je- 
sus, himself,  summed  them  all  up  as 
follows :  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength : 

"  And  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  is  what  every  man  who  par- 
takes of  the  Sacrament  expresses  a 
willingness  to  do ! 

Who  can  measure  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  covenant?  How  far  reach- 
ing! How  comprehensive !  It  excludes 
from  man's  life,  profanity,  vulgarity, 
idleness,  enmity,  jealousy,  drunken- 
ness, dishonesty,  hatred,  selfishness, 
and  every  form  of  vice.  It  obligates 
him  to  sobriety,  to  industry,  kindness, 
to  the  performance  of  every  duty  in 
church  and  state.  He  binds  himself  to 
respect  his  fellow  then,  to  honor  the 
Priesthood,  to  pay  his  tithes  and  offer- 
ings and  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the 
service  of  humanity. 

Resultant  Blessing. 

The  all-comprehending  reward  nam- 
ed as  the  result  of  compliance  with  the 
three  obligations  assumed,  is  the  guid- 
ing and  inspirational  companionship  of 
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God's  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  to  the  spirit 
of  man  what  the  sunshine  is  to  the 
material  world.  It  is  the  light  that 
leads  to  eternal  life.  The  operation  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  as  con- 
stant in  the  spiritual  realm  as  it  is  in 
the  physical  world,  and  the  keeping  of 
each  promise  made  in  relation  to  the 
Sacrament  brings  its  resultant  blessing, 
as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  light. 

Order,  reverence,  attestation  in  di- 
vine presence  to  enter  the  fold  of 
Christ;  to  keep  His  virtues  and  His  life 


ever  in  mind ;  to  love  the  Lord  whole 
heartedly;   and   to   labor    even  at   the 
.sacrifice  of  self  for  the  brotherhood  of 
tile  human  family— these  and  all  kind- 
red   virtues    are    associated    with    the 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
"Llelp  us,  O  God !  to  realize 
The  great  atoning  sacrifice, 
The  gift  of  Thy  beloved  Son, 
The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One." 
David  0.  McKa\ 
I- torn    Millennial    Star,    Thursday 
December  6,  1923. 
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^       -TIMES 


THE  CONFERENCE 


The  ninety-sixth  semi-annual  con- 
ference of  the  Church,  which  com- 
menced on  the  4th  of  October,  was 
in  many  respects  a  notable  gathering. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  it  was 
the  announcement  by  President  Heber 
J.  Grant,  that  to  the  almost  2,000  mis- 
.sionaries  now  in  the  field  would  shortly 
be  added  another  1,000  experienced 
men,  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
devote  at  least  six  months  to  mission- 
ary labors.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
over  the  world,  where  our  missionaries 
are  laboring,  is  heard  the  Macedonian 
appeal,  "Come  over  and  help  us."  It 
IS  an  appeal  for  more  missionanies. 
And  now  they  will  come.  They  will 
go  out  with  their  testimony.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Lord,  by  inspiring  His 
servants  to  take  this  step,  indicates  that 
the  time  is  drawing  near,  when  the 
midnight  cry  shall  be  heard  throughout 
the  world:  "Behold  the  Bridegroom 
Cometh !" 

In  this  connection,  let  me  mention 
the  equally  important  announcement 
that  Elder  A/felvin  J.  Ballard,  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve.  Elder  Rulon 
S.  Wells  and  Elder  Rey  L.  Pratt,  of 
the   first   council   of   Seventy,    would 


shortly  leave  for  a  mission  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  in  South  America. 
The  prayers  of  the  Saints  certainly 
will  accompany  them. 

OUR  FIRST  SOUTH  AMERICAN  MISSION 

.A,s  far  back  as  1851,  Parley  P.  PratT, 
the  apostle  and  grandfather  of  Elder 
Rey  L.  Pratt,  was  appointed  president 
of  all   the   islands   and  coasts   of   the 
Pacific,  "to   open  the  door  to  every 
nation  and  tongue,  as  fast  as  the  way 
IS    prepared    and    thd  Lord    directs." 
September  5,   1851,  he,  his  wife  and 
Elder  Rufus  Allen  left  San  Francisco 
for    A^alparaiso,  in  Chile,  and  arrived 
there    November    8.      However,    the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution, 
and  the  missionaries,   being  short  of 
funds,  did  not  stay  any  longer  than  till 
March  13,  1852,  when  they  embarked 
for    San    Francisco.      Conditions    in 
South' America  are  different  now.  In 
Buenos  Aires  there  are  many  residents 
of  German  and  some  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  a  few  of  whom  have  received 
the  Gospel.     Parley  P.  Pratt  reported 
to    President    Brigham    Young    that 
"Four-fifths,    or    perhaps    nine-tenths 
of  the  vast  population  of  Peru,  as  well 
as  of  most  other  countries  of  Spanish 
America  are  of  the  blood  of  Lehi." 
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We  remember  that  Lehi,  before  his 
death,  blessed  his  children.  To  Joseph, 
his  youngest  son,  he  said:  "Thy  seed 
shall  not  be  destroyed,  for  they  shall 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  the  book, 
and  there  shall  rise  up  one  mighty 
among  them,  who  shall  do  much  good, 
both  in  word  and  in  deed,  being  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God,  with 
exceeding  faith  to  work  mighty  won- 
ders and  do  that  thing  which  is  great  in 
the  sight  of  God."— 2  INlephi  3:23. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  promise  is 
about  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure than  hitherto. 

THE  DEITY  OF  CHRIST 

Another  great  feature  of  this  gather- 
ing was  the  strong  testimony  of  many 
of  the  speakers  concerning  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  a  testimony 
the  world  needs.  The  tendency  in 
"modern". J  theology  is  to  deny  His 
Deity,  while  admitting  that  His  life 
and  teachings  were  "divine."  But  the 
first  apostles  of  Jesus  worshiped  Him 
as  God.  Paul  says  He  was  "God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh."  (I  Tim.  3  :16.)  He 
calls  Him  "The  great  God  and  our 
Savior  Jesus  Christ"  (Tit.  2:13.)  He 
is  either  that  or  nothing  more  than  any 
other  great  historic  character.  Jude, 
the  apostle  and  near  relative  of  Jesus, 
closes  His  brief  letter  thus:  "To  the 
only  wise  God,  our  Savior,  be  glory 
and  majesty,  dominion  and  power  both 
now  and  ever,"  and  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  with  one  accord,  say,  "Amen!" 

EVOLUTION 

Another  important  feature  was  the 
decisive  stand  many  of  the  representa- 
tive speakers  took  against  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Elder  Orson  F.  Whitney, 
for  instance,  tersely  and  forcibly  said, 
"God  did  not  first  create  a  monkey 
to  become  a  man.  Adam  never  was  a 
jungle  ape  or  even  a  savage." 

That  is  the  truth. 

President  A.  W.  Ivins,  in  his  schol- 
arly address  said,  "If  to  be  in  harmony 
with  modern  thought  means  to  re- 
nounce faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  other  truths  which  have  come 


through  revelation,  then  the  Church 
dissociates  itself  with  "modernism'." 
And  that  is  just  what  the  theory  of 
evolution  demands,  though  some  who 
hold  it  appear  to  be  unaware  of  that 
fact.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Evo- 
lution in  the  Encyclopedia  Britanniea 
is  honest  enough  to  say: 

'The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  directly  an- 
tagonistic to  that  of  creation.  Just  as  the 
biological  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of 
species  is  opposed  to  that  of  special  creations, 
so  the  idea  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the 
formation  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  a  direct  creative  volition." 

All  well  informed  evolutionists  agree 
on  this.  We  cannot  believe  in  the  evo- 
lution theory  as  presented  by  some 
scientists  and  at  the  same  time  accept 
the  truths  revealed  concerning  the  or- 
igin of  the  world  and  of  man. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  evolution 
theory  is  "modern"  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  a  necessary  conclusion  based  on  the 
results  of  modern  research  and  dis- 
coveries. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
It  is  as  old  as  philosophy.  The  anciert 
Parsees  held  that  even  the  gods  had 
been  evolved  out  of  primordial  matter. 
The  Egyptians  conceived  of  the  whole 
universe  as  an  egg,  from  which  Phta 
evolved,  or  perhaps  emanated.  In  In- 
dia, the  eternal  Brahma  is  supposed  to 
condense  itself  into  material  objects 
through  a  gradation  of  ether,  fire, 
water,  earth,  etc.  And  some  of  the 
very  early  Greek  philosophers,  long 
before  our  era,  were  evolutionists,  hold- 
ing that  the  world  was  generated  out 
of  primordial  matter  endowed  vnth 
some  force  by  virtue  of  which  it  passes 
into  a  succession,  of  forms. **■  The 
theory  is  old,  and  it  originated  where 
divine  revelation  was  unknown.  It 
was  developed  where  God  Himself  was 

*According  to  Critias,  man  was  at  first 
an  animal,  without  laws  or  ethics.  Then 
some  animal,  wiser  than  the  rest,  arose  and 
invented  the  idea  of  a  god,  and  by  this 
means  he  terrorized  his  fellow-animals  into 
an  incipient  state  of  civilization.  Even  some 
of  t^^e  Indians  of  old  held  that  man  origi- 
nated from  certain  animals,  which  they,  on 
that  account,  revered. 
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an  "unknown  God,"  in  a  generation  of 
which  Paul  says,  "Their  feet  are  swift 
to  shed  blood ;  destruction  and  misery 
/  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace 
have  they  not  known.  There  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes."  (Rom  3: 
15-18.)  If  we  consider  all  the  facts,  it 
is  no  compliment  to  our  age  that  the  old 
theory  has  been  revived  and  is  gaining 
admittance  because  disguised  in  a  mod- 
ern garb. 

FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

A  number  of  congresses  in  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace  have  been  held 
during  the  summer. 

The  Ecumenic  Council  of  world 
churches,  in  session  at  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, August  19-29,  was  unique.  There 
delegates  from  all  over  the  world  met 
and  discussed  economic  and  social 
problems,  including  war  and  peace. 
The  outcome  of  the  ten  days'  display  of 
eloquence  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  for  another  simi- 
lar congress  of  churches.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  rumored  from  Rome  that 
the  pope  intends  calling  an  ecumenic 
council  of  his  own  in  1928. 

On  September  7,  the  Sixth  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  met  at 
Geneva.  That  body  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  prepare  plans  for  a  dis- 
armament congress. 

Disarmament  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem 
of  security.  That  question  is  now  being 
discussed  by  representatives  of  Great 
Britain.  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Italy,  at  Locarno,  Switzerland,  and  the 
outlook  for  an  agreement  is  very  hope- 
ful. That  would  mean  the  entrance  of 
Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  considerable  reduction  of  the  war 
menace  in  Europe. 

On  October  19,  the  security  treaties 
formulated  and  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  at  Locarno, 
were  published.  The  treaties  provided 
for  arbitration  of  all  questions  of  dif- 
ference between  Germany,  Belgium  and 
France,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  entrance 
of  Germany  into  the  League. 


OUR  NAVAL  Disasters 

We  can  hardly  close  this  paper  wicl'- 
out  mentioning  our  recent  naval 
disasters. 

On  August  31,  two  seaplanes  left  the 
Pacific  coast  for  a  spectacular  flight 
across  tha  Pacific  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  One  was  picked  up  in  the 
Ocean  the  following  day,  the  other  on 
September  10,  in  a  helpless  condition. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

On  September  3,  the  Shenandoah,  our 
great  dirigible,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$3,000,000,  and  sent  on  a  militaristic 
mission  across  the  country,  was  picked 
up  by  a  gust  of  wind  near  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  and  in  a  few  minutes  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  if  it  had  been  a 
toy  balloon.  The  wind  broke  it  into 
three  different  pieces.  Fourteen  pre- 
cious lives  were  lost,  and  the  pity  is  that 
the  tragic  journey,  according  to  testi- 
mony at  the  inquiry,  had  been  ordered 
against  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mander, himself  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  disaster. 

Then,  on  September  2.^,  the  submar- 
ine S-51  was  rammed  by  a  steamer,  the 
City  of  Rome,  and  sunk.  Only  three 
of  a  crew  of  36  were  saved. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  charge 
these  humiliating  defeats  in  the  battle 
with  the  elements  to  "bad  luck,"  and 
forget  them.  But  what  is  the  lesson 
they  should  convey  to  us  ? 

Through  the  Prophet  Hosea  ( 1 :7) 
the  Lord  said  He  would  save  Judah, 
but  not  "by  bow,  nor  by  sword,  nor  by 
battle,  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen ;" 
and  through  the  Prophet  Zechariah  He 
assured  Zerubbabel  of  victory,  but  not 
"by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  (Zech. 
4:6.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  security  of  a  na- 
tion does  not  rest  upon  armies  and 
navies,  but  upon  the  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Lord. 

That  lesson  the  founders  of  our  Re- 
public had  learned  in  the  school  of 
hard  experience.  That  lesson  we  today 
need  to  learn  for  ourselves. 
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SACRAMENT   GEM   FOR  JANUARY,   1926 

While  of   these  emblems  we  partake 
In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake, 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 


8  and  4  ft.  stops. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1925 

(Matthew,  Chapter  22,  Verses  37-39) 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
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Uniform  Fast   Day    Lesson 

January,    1926 

A    Retrospect   and   a   Prospect 

What  spiritual  gains  have  I  made  dur- 
ing the  year   1925? 

What  experiences  have  strengtliened 
my  faith? 

What  are  my  purposes  for  the  year 
1926? 

Are  these  purposes  in  strict  harmony 
with  "the  example  of  Jesus — what  it  bids 
us  do?" 

It  is  suggested  that  these  questions  be 
given  as  the  regular  assignment,  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  January.  Each  question 
should  be  given  serious,  thoughtful  and 
prayerful  consideration  during  the  week. 
The  fast  day  exercise  should  be  so  con- 
ducted that  each  class  member  be  in- 
clined to  express  himself  freely  in  answer 
to   these   questions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary, and  the  First  Intermediate  De- 
partments the  form  of  the  questions 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  appeal  to  the 
understanding  and  experience  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  connection  with  the  assignment  ir. 
all  cases  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  life,  character,  and  mission  of  Jesus, 
which  will  have  been  very  recently 
brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  all 
through    the    Christmas   exercises. 

THE  CHILDREN  ARE  CALLING 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher  Answers 
"The  Call  of  the  Children." 

By  Inez  Witbeck,  Kindergarten  Teacher, 
Forest    Dale    Sunday    School. 

I  am  the  teacher,  one  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Sunday  School  teachers  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  day  Saints. 
Teaching  is  a  God  given  power,  an  art  to 
impart  from  the  soul  of  the  teacher  into 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  child,  that 
knowledge  of  truth  which,  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  in  many  years  will  re- 
turn to  gladden  the  children  of  our  God, 
and  make  the  world  better. 

Teaching  is  helping  the  child  to  under- 
stand facts,  know  truth,  and  appreciate  the 
beautiful:  that  which  makes  him  a  lover  of 
God,  a  high  minded  citizen,  and  an  honor- 
able, worthy  parent.  I  am  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  children.  How?  By  gathering 
together  the  best  that  is  available  to  me, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  the  General 
Board,    the    Stake    Board,    and    my    Ward 


Superintendent,  give  my  best  contribu- 
tions toward  preparing  the  children  to 
work  out  their  salvation,  and  to  earn 
exaltation. 

I  answer  the  call  of  the  children — 

First.  By  personal  development  of  my 
ability  to  teach.  Am  I  a  student?  Through 
seeking  the  spirit  of  teaching  have  I  a 
testimony,  and  do  I  love  to  teach?  By 
studying  the  science  of  teaching.  Am  I  a 
teacher  or  just  a  teller?  Am  I  considering 
the  age  of  the  members  of  my  group?  Am 
I  studying  the  child  as  an  individual,  his 
environment  and  his  opporltunities  ?  By 
practicing  the  art  of  teaching.  A  life- 
trained  teacher  is  more  truly  a  teacher  than 
a  book-trained  one. 

Second.  By  preparing  for  and  by  making 
contributions  to,  and  preserving  the  benefits 
of  the  discussions  in  Union  Meetings;  by 
reading  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  which  is 
the  blue  print  or  plan  which  has  been  given 
to  me  by  the  General  Board;  by  studying 
the  lesson  texts.  What  a  fund  of  rich 
material  is  mine  for  the  seeking.  By  an- 
swering the  questions  for  teachers.  Am  I 
appreciative  of  these  questions  which  serve 
as  a  check  on  my  efficiency?  By  preparing 
outlines  assigned.  The  preparing  of  outlines 
is  a  means  of  getting  closer  to  the  work, 
another  step  in  the  progression  of  our  great 
cause.  By  instructive  participation  in  the 
Union  Meeting.  Do  I  attend  Union  Meeting 
prepared  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive? 

Third.  By  meeting  with  my  co-workers 
at  10:10  every  Sabbath  morning,  discuss- 
ing the  problems  of  our  Sabbath  School, 
and  uniting  in  prayer,  seeking  ,God's 
blessings    on   our   efforts. 

Behold    the    Sabbath    Morning! 

Thus  armed  I  am  to  digest  all  that  has 
been  so  freely  given,  making  it  my  own,  so 
much  a  natural  part  of  me  that  I  know 
that  I  teach  the  truth,  that  I  am  conscious 
of  the  fire  of  conviction  and  testimony 
burning  within  me.  Then,  with  a  prayer  in 
my  heart,  with  the  love  of  his  children 
filling  my  soul,  I  go  to  taste  the  joy  of 
feeding   His  hungry  lambs. 

[Sister  Witbeck  then  stepped  to  an 
upper  platform  located  in  front  of  the  great 
organ,  where  the  spotlight  revealed  a  group 
of  little  Sunday  School  children  seated  in 
class  form.  In  silent  tableau  they  presented 
the  picture  of  a  class  at  work  on  Sunday 
morning.] 

Superintendent  David  O.  McKay 

Such,  then,  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
Sunday  School  organization  in  the  training 
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of  childhood.  This  responsibility  is  being 
emphasized  in  the  conventions  that  are  now 
being  held  throughout  the  Church.  How 
important  it  is  that  each  board  carry  its 
responsibility  in  honor  and  in  inspiration! 
In  conclusion,  let  me  read  you  the  words 
of  the  Savior :  "Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same 
is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in 
my  name  receiveth  me."  , 

When  the  lessons  of  life  are  all  ended. 
And  Death  says,  "The  school  is  dismissed," 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 
To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed ! 

God  help  us  to  touch  personally  the 
lives  of  the  children  into  whose  presence 
we  are  privileged  to  come;  and  may  we, 
through  our  actions  and  examples,  lead 
them  to  their  heritage,  the  presence  o.f  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  I  pray,  in 
His  name,  even  so.     Amen. 

President   Heber  J.  Grant 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  other 
religious  body  in  the  world  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  number,  can  begin  to  com- 
,pare  with  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  to  the 
membership  in  their  Sabbath  Schools,  or 
the  attendance.  The  figures  read  here 
tonight  of  the  wonderful  attendance  at 
our  schools  in  proportion  to  the  members, 
and  the  wonderful  proportion  of  pupils 
in  comparison  to  the  total  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Church,  I  am  convinced  is  far 
in  advance— from  500  per  cent  to  1,000  per 
cent  in  advance  of  many  of  the  churches. 
There  are  only  SOO.OOO  Latter-day  Saints, 
including  the  248,000  that  are  in  our  Sun- 
day Schools. 

I  remember  the  very  first  trip  that  I  ever 
took  into  Arizona,  with  the  late  Brigham 
Young,  Jr..  that  I  purchased  a  North 
American  Review  (it  was  in  Januiary, 
1883,)  just  as  we  were  about  to  get  on  the 
train  leaving  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 


and  among  other  articles  in  that  paper 
was  one  entitled,  "The  Decay  of  Pro- 
testantism," and  it  announced  that  a  con- 
gregation of  adults  with  over  one  thou- 
sand members  found  very  great  difficulty 
in  mustering  one  hundred  Sunday  School 
children  for  their  Sunday  Schools,  and 
they  generally  had  to  go  out  and  gather 
in  some  of  the  children  that  did  not  belong 
to  that  congregation  in  order  to. 
get  that  many.  I  am  convinced, 
as  stated  before,  that  no  other  peo- 
ple of  our  numbers  could  possibly 
gather  together  those  interested  in  Sun- 
day School  work,  a  congregation  to  equal 
this,  that  no  other  people  with  less  than 
300,000  people  not  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
could  show  225,000  pupils. 

I  rejoice  in  the  advancement  of  this 
work.  I  remember  very  distinctly  when 
there  were  only  four  or  five  members  in 
the  General  Board;  when  there  were  very 
few  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
Church  in  comparison  to  what  we  now 
have;  when  some  of  our  Sunday  School 
Union  meetings  during  the  general  con- 
ferences were  very  sparsely  attended.  And 
I  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  gatherings 
that  we  have  had  the  last  few  years  that 
have  filled  this  building  more  fully,  ex- 
cept the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  some- 
times and  occasionally  the  morning  meet- 
ing of  our  general  conferences.  I  rejoice 
in  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished. 
I  say  to  all  the  workers  that  in  the  years 
to  come  they  will  gather  dividends  of 
love  and  affection  and  of  gratitude  from 
those  whom  they  have  helped,  which  will 
be  of  far  greater  value  to  them  (which 
will  be  eternal  in  their  nature)  than 
though  they  were  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Get  the  love  of  the  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  get  in  your  hearts  a  desire 
to  benefit  others,  and  God  will  bless  you 
in  your  labor.  And  that  He  may  do  so 
is  my  prayer,  and  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.     Amen. 


The  Upward  Road 

/  will  follow  the  upward  road  to-day, 

I  will  keep  my  face  to  the  light, 
I  will  think  high  thoughts  as  I  go  my  way, 

I  will  do  what  I  know  is  right, 
I  will  look  for  the  flowers  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 
I  will  laugh  and  love  and  be  strong, 
I  will  try  to  lighten  another's  load. 
This  day  as  I  fare  along. 

^Th?  Girls'  Own  Book, 
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Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


KEEP   RECORDS   OF   HISTORICAL 
VALUE 

At  the  last  General  Conference  an 
earnest  plea  was  made  by  Elder  Joseph 
Fielding  Smitli,  Church  Historian,  and  a 
member  of  the  Qnorum  of  Twelve,  for 
the  preservation  of  old  personal  records, 
particularly  those  of  the  Pioneers.  Little 
did  the  Pioneers  appreciate  the  great 
value  that  would  be  attached  to  their 
diaries,  records  and  even  letters  by  stu- 
dents of  Church  history  and  American 
history  less  than  one  hundred  years  later. 

Little  do  we  today,  who  are  recording 
the  events  that  transpire  in  various  or- 
ganizations appreciate  the  great  impor- 
tance that  will  be  placed  in,  one  hundred 
years  upon  the  records  we  make  now. 
The  greater  the  age  the  more  important 
and  interesting  do  these  records  become. 
Think  how  valuable  today  would  be  com- 
plete records  of  the  ancient  church  after 
it  had  been  in  existence  one  "hundred 
years. 

It  is,  of  course,  fundamentally  im- 
portant that  these  records  be  carefully 
preserved  for  their  historical  value  to 
future  generations,  but  in  a  certain  sense 
it  is  of  far  greater  importance  that  the 
records  we  make  be  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. A  record  having  no  true  historical 
value  because  it  is  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading is  a  menace,  and  does  not  cease 
to  be  so  until  it  is  destroyed.  Such 
records  were  better  destroyed.  IM'any 
records  presumed  to  have  historical  value 
because  of  their  great  age  may,  never- 
theless, be  utterly  worthless  because  of 
inaccuracies. 

Records  are  worthy  of  preservation  only 
to  the  degree  that  they  "tell  the  truth,, the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  disagreement 
over  historical  questions  today  is  reliance 
upon  untrustworthy  records.  They  are 
untrustworthy,  because  they  are  incom- 
plete, mere  fragments.  It  is  always,  in 
a  measure,  imsafe  to  form  conclusions 
upon  the  basis  of  incomplete  facts  or  from 
facts  inaccurately  recorded.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  wise  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  known  incomplete  and  imperfect 
records  to  make  due  allowance  for  that 
incompleteness  and  imperfection. 

The  persecutions  which  have  been  heap- 
ed upon  our  Church  have  been  in  large 
measure  the  outgrowth  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  produced  by  inadequate  infor- 
mation.    If  we  are  to  be  properly  under- 


stood in  the  future  and  the  true  causes 
for  our  virility  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
proper  source  and  fully  understood,  we 
must  preserve  for  the  world's  scrutiny 
all  the  material  facts  of  our  history. 

In  practically  every  modern  church  the 
Sunday  School  reaches  a  larger  portion 
of  the  church  membership  than  any  other 
single  agency.  Because  of  its  wide  scope 
in  the  ages  of  people  it  enrolls  and  the 
excellent  opportunity  for  systematic  in- 
struction which  it  affords,  its  influence 
is  felt  in  the  inculcation  of  religious  and 
moral  ideals  as  one  of  the  major  institu- 
tions of  the  Church. 

The  Church  as  a  social  institution  is 
one  of  the  primary  corner-stones  of  civili- 
zation, ranking  with  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  state. 

As  the  history  of  our  civilization  is 
studied  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
considerable  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  Church  and  the  agencies  within  the 
Church  which  contribute  to  its  vitality 
and  solidarity.  The  Sunday  School  will 
be  studied  because  of  what  it  contributes, 
and  an  accurate  and  complete  record  of 
its  activities  and  attainments  will  be  of 
inestimable   worth. 

Records  of  the  Sunday  School  move- 
ment among  the  Latter-day  Saints  must 
be  gathered  from  the  individual  Sunday 
Schools  themselves,  as  the  ultimate  and 
only  wholly  satisfactory,  original  source. 
Stake  records  are  only  copies  and  sum- 
maries of  ward  records.  A  stake  is 
simply  the  reflection  of  the  wards  com- 
prising it,  as  the  whole  is  simply  the 
composite  product  of  its  parts.  General 
Board  records  are  one  step  further  re- 
moved from  the  original  source,  being 
simply  summaries  of  summaries. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday 
Schools,  therefore,  is  not  a  General 
Board's  recapitulation  of  stake  summaries 
or  a  stake  board's  summary  of  ward  re- 
ports, but  the  ward  records  themselves. 

The  full  weight  of  responsibility  foi 
records  of  maximum  historical  value  must 
then  fall  fully  upon  the  ward  record 
keepers.  The  histories  we  write  will  have 
merit  and  worth  only  as  they  are  given 
meritorious  and  worthy  qualities  by  ward 
secretaries  themselves. 

No  record  is  meritorious  that  is  mis- 
leading or  false. 

That  record  only  has  merit  which  "tells 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 


Committee:    Charles  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Henry  H.  Rolapp  md 

Robert  L.  Judd 


WORK  FOR  JANUARY,  1926 

(For  Suiida}'  Schools  having  only  three 
departments.) 

Theological:  From  text,  "The  Gospel," 
by  B.  H.  Roberts. 

For  lesson  assignments,  helps  to  teach- 
ers, search  questions,  etc.,  see  Advanced 
Theological  Department  section  of  this 
issue. 

Intermediate:  Text,  "What  Jesus 
Taught,"  by  O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe. 

For  lesson  assignments,  teachers'  helps, 
search  questions,  etc.,  see  Second  Inter- 
mediate Department,  Fourth  Year  section 
of   this   magazine. 

Primary:  Text,  "Bible  and  Church 
History  Stories." 

For  lesson  assignments,  helps  to  teach- 
ers, preview  questions,  etc.,  see  Primary 
Department  section  of  this  magazine. 

For  the  Fast  Day  topic  see  the  Super- 
intendents' Department  of  this  issue  and 
adaptations  in  the  respective  department 
sections. 

Schools  having  more  than  three  classes 
are  to  follow  as  far  as  practicable  the 
organization  of  home  schools  and  look 
to  those  departmental  sections  for  lessons 
to   be    taken   up,    and    helps   therein. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Presidents 
of  Missions  in  attendance  at  tlie  late 
Semi-annual  conference  of  the  Church, 
with  the  General  Superintendency  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  the  Mission  Sunday 
School  committee,  was  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  October  7th.  Each  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  United  States  (eight  in  all,) 
the  Mexican,  Canadian  and  the  shortly 
to  be  organized  Mission  in  South  America 
were  represented  by  their  respective  Pres- 
idents. 

The  subjects  discussed  and  actions  tak- 
en evidenced  the  deep  interest  these  offi- 
cers have  in  the  Sunday  Schools  and  the 
value  given  them  as  missionary  forces  in 
not  only  maintaining  but  increasing  the 
spiritual  growth  of  the  people  and  their 
development  in  faith,  knowledge  and  good 
works. 

That  the  Sunday  School  is  a  real  factor 
in  proselyting  was  shown  in  the  reports 
submitted  which  gave  an  attendance  of 
non-members  of  from  5%  to  30%  of  the 
total  enrollments. 

While  an  increase  was  shown  in  the 
number  of  Prayer,  Teacher  Trainmg  and 
Business  meetings  held,  yet  regret  was 
expressed  that  the  increase  was  not  great- 
er in  some  missions.     If  the  enlightening 


influenece  and  unifying  effects  of  the 
prayer  meeting  were  recognized  by  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  those  schools  not 
now  holding  them,  they  would  surely  fall 
into  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Board  and  hold  them  regularly, 
and  so  also  as  to  the  Teacher  Training 
and  Business  meetings,  the  nature  and 
importance  of  which  entitles  them  to  be 
given  careful  thought  and  adoption. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  smaller  schools 
should  continue  to  divide  into  three  de- 
partments— Primary  and  Intermediate  and 
Theological — where  practicable,  and  the 
larger  schools  include  the  further  class 
divisions  according  to  the  Church  Sun- 
day School  plan  so  far  as  number  and 
ages  of  pupils  permit.  . 

The  recommendation  of  the  Mission 
Sunday  School  committee  of  the  follow- 
ing course  of  study  for  1926  for  three  class 
schools,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Primary  Class  (including  children  of 
Kindergarten  age)  completion  of  "Stories 
from  the  Life  of  Christ,"  covering  the 
first  six  months,  and  "Stories  from  Church 
History,"  covering  the  last  six  months, 
from  the  text  book  "Bible  and  Church 
History  Stories." 

Intermediate  Class  — "  What  Jesus 
Taught"  frora  text  book  of  that  title  by 
O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe. 

Theological  Class— "The  Gospel"  from 
text  book  of  that  title  by  B.  H.  Roberts. 

Schools  having  more  than  three  classes 
to  follow  the  course  taken  by  the  home 
schools  as  shown  under  the  departmental 
sections  of   the   "Juvenile    Instructor." 

The  General  Superintendency  and  the 
committee  expressed  great  satisfaction 
over  the  fact  that  each  Mission  has  a 
Superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools. 

The  -beauty  of  the  Sacrament  Service, 
including  the  preliminary  music  and  Sac- 
rament gem  was  commended,  and  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  the  proper  par- 
taking of  the  Sacrament  that  the  splendid 
blessings  to  be  obtained  thereby  be  se- 
cured was  stressed.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  music  should  not  be  played 
during  the  blesjing  of  the  bread  and 
water.  .  ,       .        ,,    , 

The  desirability  of  using  what  is  called 
the  "silent  method"  of  conducting  our 
schools— that  is,  having  the  procedure  so 
well  understood  by  the  school  member- 
ship as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling  to 
order,  or  announcing  each  step  to  be 
taken,  but  rather  have  the  performance 
of  the  act  be  its  announcement,  was  urged. 
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It  was  recommended  that  the  leader 
of  the  Sacrament  gem  or  concert  reci- 
tation so  train  the  school  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  lof  using  the  signal  "Ready, 
repeat,"  and  that  these  gems  be  learned 
in  class  so  that  they  can  be  recited  in  the 
general  assembly  without  hitch  or  repeti- 
tion, but  as  a  finished  exercise. 

President  Joseph  W.  McMurrin  of  the 
California  Mission  submitted  for  perusal 
a  Syllabus  for   Sunday  Schools,  prepared 


by  Mission  Superintedent  of  Sunday 
Schools  Lewis  E.  Rowe,  being  a  conip'l- 
ation  of  suggestions  made  by  the  General 
Board,  with  some  very  excellent  amplifi- 
cations. This  Syllabus  of  forty-three 
pages  had  been  mimeographed  in  suf- 
ficient number  for  general  distribution 
among  the  sixty-seven  schools  of  that 
mission,  and  cannot  but  result  in  raising 
the  standard  of  Sunday  School  work 
therein. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL    OF    SIDNEY,   NEW    SOUTH   WALES,   AUSTRALIA 
On   second  row,  in   center  of  left   window,  liark  of  little  girl  in  white  and  boy   in 
white  coat.  Superintendent  J.  N.  Hansen;  on  his  left,  A.  Smith,  First  Assistant:  on  his 
right,    H.   C.   DeWitt,    Second   Assistant. 

Why  He  Was  Not  Promoted 

He  watched  the  clock. 
He  vjas  always  behind. 
He  didn't  believe  in  himself. 
He  asked  too  many  questions. 
His  stock  excuse  was  "/  forgot." 
He  d'l  not  put  his  heart  into  his  ivork. 
He  learned  nothing  from  his  mistakes. 
He  felt  that  he  was  above  his  position. 
He  ruined   his  ability   by   half  doing   things. 
He  never  dared  to  act  on  his  ozvn  judgment. 
He  tried  to  make  bluff  take  the  place  of  hard  wark. 
He  thought  more  of  amusements  titan  getting  on  in  the  ivorld. 
. .     He  did  not  learn  that  the  best  part  of  his  salary  was  not  his  pay-check. —  Young  People. 
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Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Charles  H.  H<*t, 
George  N.  Child,  Milton  Bennion,  and  George  R.  Hill 

Two  Classes  in  Parents'  Department 

As  the  Parents'  Department  now  occupies  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Sunday  School  organization,  its  course  of  study  should  be  given  the  same 
permanency  and  definiteness  which  other  courses  have  in  the  Sunday  School 
curriculum. 

In  order  to  meet  most  adequately  the  increasing  needs  of  this  de- 
partment, it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  divide  it  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  will  be  given  a  course  of  study  '.dealing  directly  with 
Principles  and  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel;  and  the  other  course  of  study 
comprising  Applied  Religion,  Child  Welfare,  Social  Problems,  etc.,  and 
the  relation  of  these  subjects  to  home  life,  Church  and  social  duties. 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  has  approved  of  such  a  division, 
and  the  General  Sunday  School  Union  Board  unanimously  recommends  it. 

The  definite  name  by  which  each  class  shall  be  designated  has  not 
yet  been  chosen.  Undoubtedly,  one  will  retain  the  name  "Parents'  Class" ; 
and  an  appropriate  name  for  the  other  will  be  determined  upon  later,  and 
inforrnation  given  to  the  schools  accordingly. 

Some  Sunday  Schools  have  already  found  such  a  division  necessary 
and  productive  of  increased  interest  in  Parents'  Class  work.  Others 
may  now  prepare  to  effect  such  a  division  by  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
However,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  school  will  have  two  classes  in 
this  department.  In  many  schools  one  will  be  sufficient,  and  such  schools 
will  still  be  in  harmony. 

However,  in  the  future,  beginning  with  January  1,  1926,  the  General 
Board  will  make  provisions  in  Courses  of  Study  for  two  classes  in  the 
Parents'  Department. 


JUNIOR    DIVISION 

Subject  of  study  for  1926-27 

Community  Life  Problems 

Text-book,  Bennion's  Citizenship,  An 
Introduction  to  Social  Ethics.  World 
Book   Co.,   Yonkers,   New   York. 

The  text  will  be  supplemented  with 
lesson  outlines  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Stake  Supervisors  and  class  teachers 
who  are  using  a  copy  of  the  text-book 
printed  earlier  than  1925  should  have  also 
the  pamphlet,  Part  III,  a  reprint  from 
the  revised,  enlarged  edition  of  the  book. 

The  supplementary  material  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  will,  as  a  rule,  elabo- 
rate from  the  religious  point  of  view  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  text-book. 

In  so  far  as  possible  each  class  member 
should  be  induced  to  study  both  the  text- 
book   and    the    Juvenile    Instructor    out- 


lines. The  class  discussions  should  be 
based  upon  both  sources  of  information, 
although  not  restricted  to;  these.  All 
Parents'  Class  workers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  interpret  their  own  exper- 
iences, in  so  far  as  these  experiences 
throw  light  on  the  problems  in  hand. 

First  Sunday,  January  3,  1926. 

A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 

(Fast  Day  Lesson:    See  Superintendents' 
Department.) 

Second  Sunday,  January  10, 1926 

Lesson  1.     What  the   Child  Inherits 
Through  the  Schools. 

Text:      Citizenship,   Part   I,   Chapter   1, 
Part  III,  Lesson  1. 

Objective:     To  show  how  the  schools 
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provide  children  with  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  accumulated  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom of  their  predecessors. 

Supplementary  Material:  In  the  early 
history  of  mankind,  before  schools  were 
instituted,  much  valuable  knowledge  was 
passed  directly  from  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren. Familiar  examples  are  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  father  was  also  high  priest  or 
patriarch,  thus  parental  and  religious  obli- 
gations to  youth  were  closely  connected. 
These  obligations  were  fulfilled  by  pass- 
ing on  to  each  succeeding  generation 
knowledge  of  theological  principles,  re- 
ligions ceremonies,  and  moral  standards. 
This  method  of  transmitting  knowledge 
is  somewhat  more  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Book  of  Moses,   Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Application:  While  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable  in  this  age  to  delegate  to  the 
schools  a  large  responsibility  in  acquaint- 
ing each  new  generation  with  the  wisdom 
of  its  predecessors,  this  does  not  relieve 
parents  of  their  responsibilities  in  so  far 
as  these  concern  religion  and  morals.  In 
this  respect  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties are  no  less  than  were  those  of  the 
Ancient  patriarchs.  See  Doc.  and  Gov., 
Section  68. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Get  as  much  first  hand  infor- 
mation as  you  can  concerning  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  schools  of  your  own  dis- 
trict and  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  your  state.  So  conduct  the 
discussion  that  all  members  who  have 
something  valuable  to  contribute  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  discussion 
ishould  bring  out  clearly  the  need  of  co- 
operation between  school  and  home,  and 
should  show  how  these  institutions  supple- 
ment each  other  as  educational  agencies. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Why  is  the  school  not  able  to  take 
over  all  the  educational  responsibilities 
of  the  home? 

2.  What  phases  of  education  can  the 
school  manage  better  than  can  the  home? 
Why? 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1926 

Lesson  2.    The  Meaning  of  Civilization. 

Text:  Citizenship,  Part  I,  Chapter 
II   and   Part   III,   Lesson  II. 

Objective:  To  make  clear,  in  a  general 
iway,  how  civilization  grows  with  the 
contributions  of  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 


Supplementary  Material:  The  history 
of  civilization  shows  that  it  has  had  tem- 
porary back-sets,  followed,  however,  by 
forward  movements  to  even  greater 
heiRhts.  This  has  also  been  true  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  morals.  The  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  often  fell  away  from  the 
standards  given  them  by  Moses  and  the 
later  prophets.  These  standards,  were, 
nevertheless,  revised  and  enlarged  upon 
by  later  prophets  until  a  new  dispensation 
with  still  higher  standards  initiated  a  new 
religious  leadership;  rejected  by  the  Jews, 
'but  becoming  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
finally  a  restored  gospel  in  its  fulness 
'to  both  Gentile  and  Jew. 

This  religious  knowledge  and  influence 
with  its  great  ideal,  love  of  God  and  fel- 
lowmen,  including  all  that  this  phrase 
implies,  is  the  most  valuable  factor  in 
civilization.  Should  these  ideals  and  at- 
titudes disappear  from  among  men,  all 
other  accomplishments  of  civilization 
would  be  endangered.  The  recent  World 
War  revealed  in  striking  fashion  how  the 
material  achievements  of  civilization  may 
be  but  instruments  of  human  destruction. 
This,  if  carried  far  enough,  means  the 
suicide  of  cwilization. 

This  question  has  been  much  discussed 
'in  leading  magazines  since  the  Great  War. 
'Few  writers  have,  however,  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  need  of  cultivating 
.among  men  and  women  a  genuine  re- 
ligious spirit  such  as  characterizes  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Governments  are 
essential  to  the  peace  and  progress  of 
society,  but  they  are  no  assurance  of 
either,  unless  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  good  will  toward  all  mankind. 
This  is  the  great  need  of  civilization  to- 
day. 

Application:  Devise  ways  and  means  of 
advancing  the  civilization  of  which  you 
are  a  part  by  application  of  the  highest 
moral   and   religious   standards. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Be  sure  to  develop  clearly  the 
distinction  between  biological  and  social 
inheritance;  the  former,  that  which  we 
have  already  inherited  at  birth;  for  ex- 
ample, color  of  eyes  and  hair,  a  capacity 
for  growth,  both  physical  and  mental; 
the  latter,  what  we  learn  in  the  home,  i:i 
the  school,  in  the  church,  and  elsewhere. 
\  father  may  be  a  great  philosopher,  but 
ihis  children  are  not  born  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy;  this  is  a  part  of  the 
social  inheritance,  and  must  be  acquired 
by  each  individual,  if  he  is  to  possess  it. 
These  terms  may,  at  first  glance,  look 
difficult  to  the  uninitiated,  but  they  are 
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not  if  you   will  call   to  mind   the   simple 
facts  to  which  they  refer. 

Questionsi  for  Teachers 

1.  Does  separation  of  church  and  state 
necessarily  require  absence  of  religion 
from   government?      Explain. 

2.  Why  has  civilization  grown  faster  in 
material  than  in  spiritual  ways? 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 


Lesson  3. 


The  Material  Benefits  of 
Civilization. 


Text:  Citizenship,  Part  I,  Chapter  III 
and  Part  III,  Chapter  III. 

Objective:  To  develop  appreciation  of 
the  great  advantage  of  sharing  in  the  con- 
veniences of  modern  civilization;  but, 
with  this  apprejciation  of  blessings,  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  service. 

Supplementary  Material:  The  discover- 
ies and  inventions  that  have  made  avail- 
able all  the  conveniences  of  modern  life 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  labors  of 
multitudes  that  have  gone  before.  In  so 
far  as  may  be  they  should  be  shared  by 
all.  They  should  also  be  conserved  and 
further  developed  for  the  use  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  Gospel  as  taught  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints  is  not  one  of  privation,  except  as 
privation  is  necessary  to  conserve  spiritual 
values.  Industry  and  material  progress 
are  encouraged  and  commended.  This 
calls  for  knowledge  of  science  and  its 
applications  in  industry,  for  skill  in  man- 
ipulation of  complicated  machinery  and 
instruments  of  precision,  for  introduction 
of  new  processes  in  manufacturing,  for 
better  methods  of  farming  and  home  mak- 
ing. 

The  Church  in  our  day  stands  for  all 
of  these  things;  but  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  used  as  means 
toward  realizing  the  salvation  of  the  hu- 
man race,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Application:  In  what  ways  can  we  use 
both  our  mental  and  our  material  re- 
sources that  these  resources  may  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community?  Put  ;  the  answer  to  this 
question    into    active    operation. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Make  a  list  of  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  material  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion, examples  that  any  one  may  observe. 
Show  what  economic  losses,  and  evein  loss 
of  life,  result  from  our  failure  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
available  to  us.  Note  especially  the 
application  of  this  problem  to  the  question 
of  health  education  and  health  habits. 


Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Is  it  consistent  for  us  to  be  careless 
and  indifferent  about  our  health  habits 
and  at  the  same  time  expect  God  to  pre- 
serve us  from  illness? 

2.  To  what  end,  presumably,  did  God 
endow  us  with  brains,  nerves,  and  sense 
organs? 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31,   1926 

Open  for  discussion  of  local  problems, 
or  other  purpose  determined  by  the  re- 
spective Stakes  or  Wards. 


PARENTS'  CLASS 

First  Sunday,  January  3,  1926 

Uniform  Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect 
(See  Superintendents'  Department  for 
suggestions.) 

Second  Sunday,  January  10,  1925 

Lesson  1.    Modem  Revelation. 

Text:    Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Objective:  To  give  a  history  of  the 
book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Supplementary  References:  History  of 
the   Church,  Vol.   1,  and  Doc.  and  Cov. 

Soon  after  the  organiEation  of  the 
Church,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  wrote: 

"I  'began  to  arrange  and  copy  the  reve- 
lations, which  we  had  received  from  time 
to  time;  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  John 
Whitmer,  who  now  resided  with  me. 
Whilst  thus  employed  in  the  work  ap- 
pointed me  by  my  Heavenly  Father,  I 
received  the  following:"  (Hist,  of  Ch., 
Vol,  1,  p.  104.) 

A  special  conference  was  called  for 
November  1,  1831,  to  be  held  at  Hiram, 
Ohio,  at  which  the  matter  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  revelations  would  be  consider- 
ed. Oliver  Cowdery  and  John  Whitmer 
were  to  start  in  the  fall  of  1831  for  Inde- 
pendence, the  center  stake  of  Zion.  This 
conference  was  called  to  permit  these 
brethren,  officially,  to  take  the  manu- 
script of  the  revelations  to  Independence, 
to  ibe  printed  in  the  Church  printing  of- 
fice. (Hist,  of  Ch.  footnote,  p.  222.) 
Sec.  1,  Doc.  and  Cov.  known  as  the 
Preface,  given  by  revelation.  Hist,  of  Ch. 
Vol.  1,  pp.  221,  222. 

Joseph  Smith  was  to  arrange  and  have 
in  readiness  the  commandments  and  reve- 
lations so  that  Oliver  Cowdery  could 
carry  them  to  Independence,  leaving,  if 
possible,  before  November  IS,  1831.  (Hist. 
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of  Ch.  Vol.  1,  page  229.)  Dedicated  "by 
prayer  to  the  service  of  Almiglity  God." 
(Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol.  1,  p.  234.)  John  Whit- 
mer  called  by  revelation  to  accompany 
Oliver  Cowdery.  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec. 
69.) 

Revelations  voted  to  tie  worth  to  the 
Church  the  riches  of  the  whole  earth, 
speaking  temporally.  (Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol. 
1,  pp.  235,  236.)  Stewards  over  the  book 
designated  by  revelation.  (Doc.  and  Cov., 
Sec.  70;  Hist,  of  Ch.,  p.  236,  footnotes.) 

Three  thousand  copies  printed.  (Hist. 
of  Ch.,  Vol.  I,  p.  270.) 

"After  this  council,  the  work  of  setting 
up  and  printing  the  Book  of  Command- 
ments was  begun,  but  probably  went  on 
slowly,  owing  to  the  press  of  miscel- 
laneous business  in  the  new  settlements 
in  Missouri.  On  June  25,  1833,  in  a  letter 
to   vV.  W.  Phelps,  the  Prophet  wrote: 

"  'First,  as  respects  getting  the  Book  of 
Commandments  bound,  we  think  it  is  not 
necessary.  They  will  be  sold  well  with- 
out bindings,  and  there  is  no  book-binder 
to  be  had  that  we  know  of,  nor  are  there 
materials  to  be  had  for  binding  without 
keeping  the  books  too  long  from  circula- 
tion.'" (Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol.  1,  p.  362.) 

In  a  later  letter  to  the  brethren,  dated 
July  2,  1833,  the  request  is  made  to  "con- 
sign the  box  of  the  Book  of  Command- 
ments to  N.  K.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Kirtland, 
Ohio."    (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

The  above  would  indicate  that  in  the 
early  summer  of  1833,  the  Book  was 
nearly  completed.  However,  the  Book 
was  not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  time, 
ifor  on  July  20,  1833,  a  mob  of  Missouri 
ruffians  destroyed  the  printing  office  in 
Independence,  together  with  much  valu- 
able material,  including  the  printed  por- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Commandments.  A 
few  copies  of  the  partially  completed 
books  were  secured  just  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  office.  (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol. 
1,  pp.  390,  411,  412.) 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Above  references  and  also 
the  "Explanatory  Introduction"  to  the 
1921  edition  of  the  Doc.  and  Cov.  should 
be  read  by  all  members  of  the  class 
before  the  class  recitation  and  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  questions  may  be  asked: 

1.  In  what  way  were  the  revelations 
usually  first  given  to  the  Church?  2. 
Why  did  it  become  necessary  to  compile 
the  revelations  into  a  volume?  How  long 
after  the  organization  of  the  Church  did 
the  Prophet  Joseph  begin  the  work  of 
compiling  the  revelations?  4.  What 
special  work  was  accomplished  at  the 
conference  of  November  1,  1831,  at  Hiram, 
Ohio?    ,5.  What  evidence  have  you  of  the 


divine  approval  of  this  work?  6.  What 
testimony  did  the  members  of  that  con- 
ference bear  with  respect  to  the  Book  of 
Commandments?  7.  Why  was  it  decided 
to  print  the  book  at  Independence,  Mis- 
souri? 8.  Who  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  manuscript  revelations  to  Missouri? 
Why  was  John  Whitmer  appointed  to 
accompany  Oliver  Cowdery  on  the  jour- 
ney to  Missouri?  10.  What  was  accomp- 
lished with  respect  to  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  at  the  conference  held  at  In- 
dependence, Missouri,  in  May,  1832?  11. 
What  evidence  have  we  that  the  Book 
of  Commandments  was  set  up  and  nearly 
finished  in  the  printing  office  at  Inde- 
pedence?  12.  Why  was  the  book,  as 
printed  at  Independence,  never  published? 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1926 
Lesson    2.        Modem    Revelation. 

Text:     Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Objective:  To  give  a  history  of  the 
publication  of  the  book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

Supplementary  References:  History  of 
the  Church,  Vol.  1,  and  the  Doc.  and 
Cov. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  prin- 
ing  office  at  Independence,  Mo.,  the 
courageous  Saints  established  a  new  print- 
ing house  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  the 
Church  periodicals  were  published.  On 
September  24,  1834',  at  a  High  Council 
meeting  held  at  Kirtland,  arrangements 
were  again  made  for  the  publication  of 
the  revelations.  "The  council  then  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange 
the  items  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
Latter-day   Saints." 

"Councilor  Samuel  H.  Smith  nomin- 
ated President  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Oliver 
Cowdery,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Frederick 
G.  Williams  to  compose  said  committee, 
which  was  seconded  by  Councilor  Hyrum 
Smith.  The  Councilors  then  gave  their 
vote  in  the  affirmative,  which  was  also 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  conference." 
(Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol.  2,  p.  165,  227.) 

From  the  time  of  this  council,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  the  work  of  again 
arranging  the  revelations  and  printing 
them.     (Hist,  of  Ch.  Vol  2,  p.  227.) 

At  last,  on  August  17,  1835,  the  com- 
mittee had  finished  its  labors,  and  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Priesthood  was 
held  to  accept  the  Book  as  compiled  and 
printed.  The  account  of  this  important 
conference  is  recorded  in  Hist,  of  Ch., 
Vol.   1,   pp.  234-250,  which   read. 

In  brief,  the  several  grades  of  the 
priesthood  were  assembled  and  each  sol- 
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emnly  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Book  and  accepted  it,  beginning  with  the 
High  Priests  and  ending  with  the  Dea- 
cons. 

A  dainty  vest  pocket  edition,  which  is 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  reg- 
ular edition,  and  also  a  concordance  has 
been  published  by  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral foreign  languages,  among  them  Ger- 
man,   Danish    and    Swedish. 

First  issued,  as  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses  by  Orson  Pratt,  in  1876.  First 
issued  in  footnotes  in  1879.  First  pub- 
lished in  double-column  pages,  with  pres- 
ent chapter  headings,  revised  footnote 
references  and  index,  in   1921. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
face of  the  first  edition: 

"We  do  not  present  this  little  volume 
with  any  other  expectation  than  that  we 
are  to  be  called  to  answer  to  everything 
advanced,  in  that  day  when  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  will  be  revealed,  and  the  reward 
of  every  man's  labor  given  him. 

"With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  sin- 
cere respect,  we  subscribe  ourselves  your 
brethren  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"Joseph  Smith  Jun., 
Oliver  Cowdery, 
Sidney    Rigdon, 
Frederick  G.  Williams." 

Kirtland,  Ohio,  February  17,  1835. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: In  addition  to  the  reading  of 
all  the  forgoing  references,  the  class 
should  be  shown,  if  possible,  a  copy  of 
each  edition  of  the  Doc.  and  Gov.  and  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  preface  or 
introduction  to  each. 

1.  After  the  destruction  of  the  printing 
office  in  Missouri,  what  was  the  next 
step  taken  by  the  Saints  towards  printing 
the    revelations? 

2.  Who  were  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence of  September  14,  1834,  to  compile 
the  revelations  and  supervise  their  pub- 
lication? 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  book  fin- 
ally accepted  as  a  standard  book  of  the 
Church? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  Church  vote 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Doctrine-  and 
Covenants,  as  a  rule  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church? 

5.  Who  presided  over  the  conference 
of   August   17th,   1835? 

6.  Into  what  languages  has  the  Doctrine 
and   Covenants  been  translated? 

7.  Who  divided  the  book  into  verses, 
and   footnotes?     When  was  this  done? 

8.  What  strikes  you  as  the  greatest 
peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the  coming 
forth   of  the   Doctrine   and   Covenants' 


Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 

Lesson  3.     Modem  Revelation. 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 
History   of   the   Church. 

Objective:  To  show  the  origin  and 
rank  of  the  so-dalled,  "Lectures  on 
Faith." 

From  its  earliest  history  the  Church 
has  encouraged  education.  The  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  schools  have 
been  among  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  In  illustration,  note  the  extract 
from  the  first  number  of  The  Morning 
and  Evening  Star,  a  Church  periodical 
published  at  Independence,  Missouri,  in 
June,  1832,  set  forth  in  Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol 
1,   pp   276-7. 

In  a  revelation  given  December  27, 
1832,  the  Lord  commanded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  School  of  the  Prophets  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Saints.  (See  section  88- 
127,  136-141;  also  90:7)  The  school  was 
organized  at  Kirtland,  on  February,  1833, 
and  was  continued  until  April.  In  this 
school  the  elders  of  the  Church  "had 
many  glorious  seasons  of  refreshing  and 
great  joy  and  satisfaction  beamed  in  the 
countenances  of  the  School  of  the  Proph- 
ets, and  the  Saints,  on  account  of  the 
things  revealed  and  our  progress  of  the 
knowledge  of  God."  (History  of  the 
Church,   Vol.  1,  pp,  322  and  334.) 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1833,  a 
somewhat  similar  school  was  conducted 
at  Independence,  Jackson  County  Mis- 
souri. Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt  who  was 
the  teacher,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  this  school.  (Autobiography  of  P.  P. 
Pratt,  pp.  99  and  100.) 

So  well  was  the  work  done  in  the 
school  at  Independence  that  the  Lord 
made  a  special  mention  of  it,  in  one  of 
the  revelations  given  about  this  time. 
(Read   Section  97:3-6.) 

The  expulsion  of  the  Saints  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  fall  of  1833,  and  the  con- 
sequent labors,  appeared  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  the  school  in  Kirtland 
during  the  winter  of  1833-1834^.  In  Nov- 
ember, 1834,  however,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reopening  of  the  school. 

During  February,  1835,  the  school  was 
closed  for  the  season,  and  an  interesting 
report  of  its  history  was  made  by  Wm. 
E.  M'Lellan.  (Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol,  2,  page 
200.) 

It  was  during  the  session  of  the  school 
of  the  Prophets  held  at  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
during  the  winter  of  1834-1835,  that  a 
series  of  lectures  on  theology  was  pre- 
pared, which  were  subsequently  revised 
and  printed  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, under  the  title.  Lectures  on  Faith. 
The    Prophet   (makes    this    clear    in    his 
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autobiography:  "During  the  month  of 
January,  I  was  engaged  in  the  school  of 
the  Elders,  and  in  preparing  the  lectures 
on  theology  for  publication  in  the  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  the 
committe  appointed  last  September  were 
now  compiling."  (Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol.  2, 
p.  180)  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is 
found  in  the  Messenger  and  Advocate, 
a  monthly  paper  published  in  Kirtland, 
Ohio,   May,  1835,  p.   122. 

The  rank  of  the  Lectures  on  Faith  or 
their  value  in  comparison  with  the  rev- 
elations found  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants may  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  taken  from  the  authoriz- 
ed History  of  the  Church:  "These  lec- 
tures of  faith  here  referred  to,  were  after- 
wards prepared  by  the  Prophet,  and 
published  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
under  the  title  'Lectures  on  Faith.'  They 
are  seven  in  number,  and  occupy  the 
first  seventy-five  pages  in  the  current 
editions  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  with  the 
revelations  of  God  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  but  as  stated  by  Elder  John 
Smith,  who,  when  the  Book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  was  submitted  to  the  sev- 
eral quorums  of  the  Priesthood  for  ac- 
ceptance, (August  17,  1835,)  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  Kirtland  High  (Council, 
bore  record  'that  the  revelations  in  said 
book  were  true,  and  that  the  lectures 
were  judiciously  written  and  compiled, 
and  were  profitable  doctrine.'  The  dis- 
tinction which  Elder  John  Smith  here 
makes  should  be  observed  as  markin"  the 
difference  between  the  Lectures  on  Faith 
and  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants."  (Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol. 
2,   p.    176,   footnotes.) 

These  lectures  are  not  included  in  the 
new  edition  of  1921,  as  "they  were  never 
presented  to  nor  accepted  by  the  Church 
as  being  otherwise  than  theological  lec- 
tures or  lessons."  (Explanatory  Introduc- 
tion, Doc.  and  Cov.,  1921  ed.) 

Questions. 

1.  What  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Church  with  respect  to  education 
and  schools? 

2.  When  did  the  Lord  ?jmmand  the 
establishment  of  the  School  of  the  Pro- 
phets? 

3.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  School 
of  the   Prophets? 

4.  When  and  where  was  the  first  session 
of  the  School  of  the  Prophets? 

5.  What  did  Parley  P.  Pratt  have  to 
say  about  the  school  conducted  at  In- 
dependence. Missouri,  similar  to  the 
school  conducted  in  Kirtland,  Ohio? 


6.  Why  was  not  the  School  of  the 
Prophets  conducted  in  the  ,winter  of 
1833? 

7.  When  and  where  were  the  lectures  on 
theology  delivered? 

8.  Who  first  delivered  the  lectures  on 
theology? 

9.  What  did  Wm.  M'Lellin  have  to  say 
about  the  conduct  of  the  School  of  the 
Prophets,  during  the  winter  of  1834-3.5, 
when  the  lectures  on  theology  were  given? 

10.  What  studies  were  pursued  by  the 
students  of  this  school  in  addition  to  that 
of    theology? 

11.  What  is  the  rank  of  the  lectures  on 
theology  compared  with  tTie  revelations 
found  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants? 

12.  What  did  Elder  John  Smith  say 
about  the  lectures  on  theology  at  the  time 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  was  accepted 
as  a  standard  work  of  the  Church? 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31st,  1926 

Lesson  4.     Modern  Revelation 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and 
History  of  the  Church. 

Objective:  To  give  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 
testimony  thereto. 

Supplementary  References:  With  the 
exception  of  the  Lectures  on  Faith,  and 
Sections  134  and  135,  the  Book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  consists  of  revela- 
tions that  have  been  received  directly 
from  God,  through  the  authorized  head  of 
the  iChurch.  All  but  one  of  the  revela- 
tions were  received  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith;  the  one  exception.  Section  136, 
v.'as  received  by  President  Brigham 
Young. 

The  revelations  were  received  at  various 
times  during  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  but  most  of  them  were  given  be- 
fore or  soon  after  the  Church  had  been 
organized.  The  table  contained  on  pages 
6  and  7,  showing  the  chronological  order 
of  contents,  Doc.  and  Cov.  ed.,  1921  il- 
lustrates this  statement. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Sections  1  and 
133,  the  revelations  are  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 

Sections  135  and  136  are  not  revelations 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  received 
by  the  President  of  the  Church  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Church.  Section  134, 
which  deals  with  our  beliefs  with  regard 
to  earthly  governments,  and  laws  in  gen- 
eral, was  read  at  the  conference  of  Aug- 
ust 17,  1835,  by  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  said  book  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  (History  of  the  Church,  vol.  2,  p. 
247.) 
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Section  135,  which  recounts  the  martyr- 
dom and  earthly  labors  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  was  likewise  inserted  in  the 
Book  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  people. 

At  the  above  conference,  when  the  Book 
was  accepted  by  the  Church,  W.  W. 
Phelps  read  an  article  on  marriage,  which 
"was  accepted  and  adopted  and  ordered 
to  ibe  printed  in  said  book,  by  a  unani- 
mus  vote."  This  article  remained  in  force 
until  superseded  by  Section  132,  given 
July  12,  1843,  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
pect  of  marriage.  When  the  present  edi- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  was 
arranged  the  old  article  on  marriage 
was  eliminated.  (Hist,  of  Ch.  vol.  2,  p. 
246-247. ) 

At  the  conference  held  on  November 
1,  1831,  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  publish  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, "some  discussion  was  had  con- 
cerning revelations  and  languages."  Evi- 
dently some  question  was  raised  concern- 
ing the  divine  nature  of  the  revelations 
to  be  published.  The  Lord  therefore  gave 
the  Prophet  a  revelation,  in  which  a 
method  is  given  whereby  the  truth  or  un- 
truth of  a  revelation  can  he  determined. 
(Read   Section  67:4-9.) 

"After  the  foregoing  was  received,  Wil- 
liam E.  M'Lellin  *  *  *  endeavored 
to  write  a  commandment  like  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  the  Lord's,  but  failed;  it  was 
an  awful  responsibility  to  write  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  The  Elders  and  all 
present  that  witnessed  this  vain  attempt 
of  a  man  to  imitate  the  language  of  Jesus 
Christ,  renewed  their  faith  in  the  fulness 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  truth  of  the 
commandments  and  revelations  which  the 
Lord  had  given  to  the  Church  through 
my  instrumentality;  and  the  Elders  sig- 
nified a  willingness  to  bear  testimony  of 
their  truth  to  all  the  world."  (Hist,  of 
Ch.  vol.  1,  p.  226.) 

At  the  conference  at  Hiram  all  the 
Elders  present  testified  one  by  one,  that 
the  Spirit  had  born?  record  unto  them 
that  the  revelations  of  the  book  were  true; 
and  a  formal  testimony  to  that  effect  was 
drawn  up  and  probably  signed  by  all 
present.  The  intention  was  to  publish  it  in 
the  book.  When,  on  Autrust  17,  1835, 
the  book  was  ready  for  publication,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  Church,  this  same 
testimony  was  presented  as  the  testimony 
of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Why  it  was  not  printed  in  the  book  is  not 
known.  As  it  is  an  interesting  document, 
one  paragraph  is  reproduced   herewith: 


"We  therefore  feel  willing  to  bear  testi- 
money  to  all  the  world  of  mankind  to 
every  creature  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  that  the  Lord  has  borne  record  to 
our  souls,  through  the  Holy  Ghost  shed 
forth  upon  us,  that  these  Commandments 
were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
are  profitable  for  all  men,  and  are  verily 
true.  We  give  this  testimony  unto  the 
world,  the  Lord  being  our  helper;  and  it 
is  through  the  grace  of  God  the  Father, 
and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  have  this  privilege  of  bearing 
this  testimony  unto  the  world,  in  the 
which  we  rejoice  exceedingly,  praying  the 
Lord  always  that  the  children  of  men  may 
be  profited  thereby." 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: Each  reference  should  be  read 
in  advance  of  the  class  period.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  will  tend  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  attention  in  this  advance  read- 
ing. 

Questions 

1.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  lectures 
on  faith  and  Sections  134,  135,  through 
whom  have  the  sections  in  the  Doctrine 
and   Covenants  been   received? 

2.  During  what  years  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  were  most  of  the  revelations 
given?      Why? 

3.  In  what  places  were  most  of  the 
revelations  received?  Why? 

4.  In  what  order  are  the  revelations  in 
the  book  arranged?  What  are  the  ex- 
ceptions? 

5.  How  did  Sections  134  and  135  re- 
ceive a  place  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants? 

6.  Relate  the  history  of  the  article  on 
marriage  which  was  formerly  printed  in 
the    Doctrine    and    Covenants? 

7.  Why  was  the  early  article  on  mar- 
riage omitted  from  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants? ^ 

8.  How  has  the  Lord  informed  us  how 
the  truth  of  the  revelations  may  be  tested? 

9.  What  success  did  Wm.  M'Lellin  have 
when  he  tried  to  apply  this  test  to  the 
revelations  received  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph? 

10.  How  did  the  Twelve  Apostles  m 
their  testimony  declare  that  they  knew 
that  the  revelations  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  are  true? 

11.  Do  you  think  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  is  a  weighty  one? 
Why? 


"By    prayer    and    isupplication,    with    thanksgiving-,    let    your    requests   be    made 
known  unto  God."- Phil.  4:6;  Doc.  and  Gov.  93:51;  107:22. 
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Second  Year — Great  Biblical 
Characters 

First  Sunday,  January  3,  1926 

Uniform  Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 
(For  suggestions  see  Superintendents'  De- 
partment.) 

Second   Sunday,   January   10,    1926 

Introduction  to  Second  Year  lessons; 

The  work  for  the  Second  Year  Theo- 
logical class  for  the  year  1926  will  be  a 
study  of  characters  from  ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  aim  of  the  course  will  be 
two-fold:  first,  to  study  the  great  men 
and  women  of  the  Old  Testament  as  in- 
dividuals. The  life  of  each  person  will 
be  analyzed  with  the  ide-i  uf  determi';- 
ing  what  there  was  in  the  life  of  that 
particular  individual  which  made  him  or 
her  great  among  the  people  with  whom 
he  or  she  lived.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  connect  the  history  of  the  people 
of  which  these  characters  are  a  part,  ex- 
cept as  the  lives  of  these  individuals 
establish  such  connection.  Second,  to 
study  the  principles  of  the  Go'-.pel  whicli 
were  given  to  the  world  through  the  in- 
dividuals studied  and  to  observe  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  principles 
through  the  subsequent  dispensations. 

The  -lessons  covering  the  course  will 
be  prepared  from  the  Bible,  and  Bible 
references  will  be  given  as  the  lessons 
are  published  in  the  Juvenile.  It  follows 
that  every  teacher  of  this  department 
will  necessarily  become,  if  not  already,  a 
subscriber  to  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Some  other  books  used  as  helps  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lessons  are:  John 
Lord's  "Beacon  Lights  of  History," 
Volume  II,  Geikie's  "Hours  with  the 
Bible,"  "Josephus,"  Standard  Church 
Works,  Smith's  "Old,  Old  Tale?  frona 
an  Old,  Old  Book,"  Bryan's  1926  Teach- 
er-Training Text. 

Lesson  1.     Adam:  Who  He  Was 

Objective:  To  show  Adam's  spiritual 
and  physical  relationship  to  God  and  man- 
kind. 

Adam  was  a  spirit  son  of  God — a  spirit 
brother  of  Christ  and  mankind — the  phy- 
sical   father    of    mankind. 


References:  Genesis,  Chapters  1-4;  1 
Old   Testament   Studies,   Chapter   1. 

1.  The    spiritual   and    physical   relation- 
ship of  Adam  to 

1.  God  the  Father. 

2.  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Mankind. 

II.  The     great     plan     of     creation    and 
Adam's  earth  birth. 

I 
Questions   for   Teachers 

1.  Give  three  sources  of  proof  that 
Adam  actually  lived  and  functioned  as 
a  man. 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  you  think  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  spirit  life 
of  Adam  in  order  to  appreciate  his  earth 
life    to  the   fullest   extent. 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1926 

Lesson   2.     Adam,  the  First   Man 

Objective:  To  show  that  Adam  was 
the  first  man  and  that  there  was  great 
purpose  in  his  mission. 

I.  Adam  born   to   earth   life. 

1.  Formed  physically  by  the  Father. 

2.  Eve,  a  part  of.  him  given  as  a 
companion  to  work  out  the  pur- 
poses of  God. 

3.  Eden  his   first  abode. 

4.  The  state  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Eden. 

II.  The  fall. 

1.  How  accomplished. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  fall. 

3.  Driven    from    Eden. 

Questions   for   Teachers 

1.  Did  Adam  know  and  realize  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fall  when  he  partook  of  the 
fruit   offered   by   Eve? 

2.  What  was  the  change,  physically  and 
spiritually,  wrought  upon  Adam  as  a  re- 
sult  of  the   fall? 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 

Lesson  3.  Adam  Begins  Actual  Earth  Life 

Objective:  Show  that  through  Adam 
God  began  making  known  to  man  his 
great  plan  and  purpose  in  the  earth. 

I.  The   first  great  commandment. 
1.  Now   to   be   complied   with. 
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2.  Adam    a    father. 

3.  Given  dominion  over  the  earth. 
II.  The   Gospel  bestowed   upon   Adam. 

1.  Command    to    v-orship    God. 

2.  To  make  offerings  of  firsthngs  of 
flock. 

His  absolute  faith  in  the  com- 
mandments, as  evidenced  by  the 
compliance,    without    knowledge. 

3.  Instructed  as  to  the  mission  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

4.  His  baptism. 

5.  The  Holy  Ghost  given  him. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Name  three  elements  of  greatness 
that   Adam  exemplified. 

2.  Name  the  four  most  important  truths 
made  known  to  Adam  by  God  after  Adam 
began    his   actual   earth   life. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31,  and 

Second  Sunday,  February  14,  1926. 

Lessons  4  and  5.    The  Life  of  Enoch. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  lesson  on 
Enoch  and  the  United  Order  be  con- 
sidered for  two  Sundays,  one  Sunday  to 
be  spent  on  the  Life  of  Enoch,  the  other  in 
studying  the  United  Order,  and  that  some 
special  assignment  be  made  of  the  latter 
subject. 

Text:  Genesis  5:18-24';  P.  G.  Moses  6 
and  7;  D.  and  C.  Index  under  Enoch  and 
United  Order. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  chooses 
righteous  leaders  and  that  the  righteous 
life  and  leadership  of  a  great  man  are  re- 
flected in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

Supplementary  Reference  :  "Lhiited  Or- 
der  Among   the   Mormons,"    G=ddes. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Presenta- 
tion: 
I.  Enoch,  the  son  of  Jared. 

1.  Seventh   from    Adam. 

2.  A  righteous  man. 

3.  Vested  with  the  Priesthood. 

4.  A  fearless  leader  who  by  his  life 
enjoyed  o.pen  companionship  with 
God. 

II.  His  work. 

1.  The    people    generally    wicked. 

2.  By  his  faith  and  the  strength  of  the 
Priesthood  he  won  people  from 
wickedness    to    righteousness. 

3.  He  established   Zion. 

4.  He  worked  out  the  United  Order  and 
established  it  among  his  people. 

5.  They  attained  perfection  and  were 
taken  by  God. 


Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  How  may  we  acquire  the  elements  of 
character  exemplified  by  Enoch,  and  enjoy 
companionship  with  God? 

2.  What  is  the  system  known  as  the 
United  Order  and  what  is  its  great  pur- 
pose in  the  Church? 

Advanced  Theological 
Department 

The    Gospel    and    Man's   Relationship   to 
Deity 

The  lessons  in  this  department  for  the 
year  1926,  will  be  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  young  people  at- 
tending this  department  of  our  schools, 
will  gain  from  the  course  of  study  a 
somewhat  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  belief,  as 
well  as  a  firm  faith  in  their  truthfulness 
and  saving  power.  The  text  used  will 
be  "The  Gospel  and  Man's  Relationship 
to  Deity,"  by  Roberts.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  text  and  to  this 
end  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
to  "Gospel  Doctrine"  compiled  from  the 
teachings  and  writings  of  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith.  Indeed,  it  will  be  quite 
necessary  that  all  teachers  have  access 
to  this  last  named  book.  It  will  be  de- 
sirable also  to  have  it  freely  accessible  to 
members  of  classes.  It  is  suggested  that 
members  of  classes  be  encouraged  and 
i  n  d  u  c  e  ed  to  familiarize  themselves 
thoroughly  with  the  scriptures  supporting 
the    doctrines    taught. 

LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1926 

First  Sunday,  January  3,  1926 

Uniform  Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 
(For  suggestions  see  Superintendents'  De- 
partment.) 

Second    Sunday,   January   10,   1926 

L«sson    1.    The    Gospel — Its    Foundation 
and  Meaning. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Gospel 
is  founded  in  eternal  truth,  and  that  it 
blesses  men  only  as  they  carry  its  teach- 
ings  into  their   lives. 

References:  Text,  Chapter  I,  and  "Gos- 
pel Doctrine,"  Chapter  I. 

Topics: 

I.  The  importance  of  definition. 
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II.  The      scriptural      definition      (mem- 
orize.) 

III.  Sense  in  which  the  term  "belief" 
must  be  understood.  (Master  the 
scriptural   references.) 

IV.  Truth  the  foundation. 
Suggestions:      It   is   recommended   that 

Chapter  1  of  "Gospel  Doctrine"  be  as- 
signed to  the  class  as  a  whole  for  read- 
ing, and  to  some  member  in  particular 
tor  report  to  the  class.  Let  the  teacher  see 
to  it  that  the  lesson  is  clearly  conveyed 
and.  imbibed  that  the  Gospel  is  founded 
in  truth,  and  that  a  study  of  the  Gospel 
consists  in  the  search  after  truth;  that 
there  need  never  be  any  fear  of  variance 
between  the  Gospel  and  any  truth  which 
will  ever  be  discovered,  because  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  eternal  and  unchanging  truth; 
that  because  of  imperfection  men  may  not 
always  understand  the  Gospel  completely, 
and  may  need  to  revise  their  views  as 
their  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
truth  grow  more  perfect,  but  that  always 
the  discovery  and  understanding  of  truth 
means  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of 
the    Gospel. 

Questions   for   Teachers 

1.  What  is   the   source   of  the   Gospel? 

2.  How  does  it  become  the  means  to 
Salvation? 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1925 
Lesson  2.     General  Salvation 

Objective:  To  show  that  release  from 
death  will  come  unconditionally  to  all 
men  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

References:  "The  Gospel,"  Chapter  2, 
pp.  11-15  and  references  there  cited. 

Questions   for   Teachers 

1.  What  is  meant  by  general  salva- 
tion? 

2.  What  authority  is  there  for  belief  in 
such   a   doctrine? 

Topics: 

I.  What   general   salvation   is. 
II.  The   teaching  of   the   scriptures  con- 
cerning  the    doctrine 

1.  The  Bible  teachings. 

2.  The  Book  of  Mormon  teachings. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  various  scrip- 
tures cited  in  the  text,  concerning  the 
subject  of  the  lesson,  be  assigned  in  ad- 
vance for  study  and  report,  and  that  the 
significance  of  their  teaching  be  carefully 
considered  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Fourth   Sunday,   January   24,    1926 
Lesson  3.  General  Salvation   (continued) 
Objective:  See  Lesson  2. 


References:  "The  Gospel,"  Chapter  2, 
pp.  15-28,  "Mediation  and  Atonement." 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  our  earth- 
life? 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  in  support  of 
the  fact  of  salvation  through  the  atone- 
ment   of    Jesus    Christ? 

Topics: 

I.   Criticisms   leveled  at  the  doctrine  of 
mankind's     suffering     the     effect     of 
Adam's  transgression. 
II.   Criticisms   of  the   doctrine   of   atone- 
ment. 
III.  Answers  to  these  criticisms. 
IV.   Reason      for      belief      in      salvation 

through  Christ's  atonement. 
V.  Why  an  atonement  was   necessary. 

Suggestions:  It  is  recommended  that 
assignments  be  made  for  report  from 
President  John  Taylor's  Mediation  and 
Atonement. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31,  1926 
Lesson   4.      Individual    Salvation 

Te-xt::     Chapter  2,  "The  Gospel." 
Objective:  To  show  that  only  through 
man's   own   right   living   can    he   win   the 
full    benefit    of    his    redemption    through 
the   atonement   of  Jesus  Christ. 

Suptilementary  Referemces:  "Gospel 
Doctrine,"    p.    553-6,    569-577. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Presen- 
tation: Care  should  be  taken  in  this 
lesson  to  make  clear  that  Christ  is  the 
author  of  our  salvation,  both  general 
and  individual;  that  through  His  atone- 
ment He  won  the  right  to  establish  the 
conditions  of  salvation — to  promulgate 
the  law — and  that  obedience  to  the  law 
— compliance  with  the  conditions — ^is  in- 
dispensible.  Young  people  are  usually 
apt  at  memorizing.  By  assignment  in 
advance  members  of  the  class  should  be 
induced  to  memorize  as  far  as  possible 
the  scriptures  quoted  in  the  text.  Let  the 
Ic.cson  be  impressed  that  the  Gospel  be- 
comes a  saving  power  only  as  its  teach- 
ings   are    translated    into   conduct. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Distinguish  between  general  salva- 
tion  and   individual   salvation. 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  atonement  of 
Christ  connected  with  individual  salva- 
tion? 

Discuss  with  your  class  the  proposition 
that  "where  there  is  no  law  given  there 
is  no  punishment."  What  is  the  advan- 
tage then  of  having  known  of  law? 


General  Board  Committee:     First  and  Second  Years,  Adam  S.  Bennion,  Chairman;  Third 
and  Fouth  Years,  Alfred  C.  Rees,  Chairman,  and  T.  Albert  Hooper. 


Second  Year — Book  of  Mormon 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  to  be  tlie 
text-book  in  the  Second  Year,  Secoi-.d 
Intermediate  Department  for  the  coming 
year. 

It  is  the  .lim  of  the  year's  work  to 
stimulate  a  desire  within  every  pupil  in 
these  classeJ  tlirouj^hout  ths  Church  to 
read  the  Book  itself,  that  in  their  youth 
they  may  feel  its  spirit,  and  that  its  teacli- 
ings  may   bear  fruit  in  their  live.- 

With  this  m  mind  the  lessons  for  the 
year  begin  at  once  from  the  text-book. 
If  possible  a  Book  of  Mormon  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  pupil  in 
Which;  he  can  mark  striking  passages 
that  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  class. 
This  will  no  doubt  add  to  iiUorest  in 
reading  the  book, 

In  order  to  teach  the  Book  of  Mormon 
with  real  results  the  teacher  must  him- 
self glow  with  interest  in  his  subject. 
The  characters  who  play  their  parts  in 
the  history  should  be  in  his  mind  as  of 
those  acting  before  him  on  that  stage 
with  its  long  ago  settings.  If  this^  be  so 
he  can  flash  from  his  mental  pictures 
striking  headlines  before  his  pupils  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  anxious  to 
read  the  book  for  themselves. 

We  can  truly  say  there  is  no  other 
book  like  it  in  all  the  world.  Not  only 
is  it  a  wonderful  history;  not  only  is  it 
full  of  stories  of  thrilling  interest;  not 
only  does  it  teach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  its  fulness,  but  it  holds  forth 
within  itself  a  promise  that  those  who 
read  it  with  prayerful  hearts  shall  feel 
the  spirit  of  it  and  know  that  the  things 
written  in  it  are  true.  (Read  Moroni 
10:2-4.) 

There  is  one  thing  of  which  we  may 
be  sure  in  awakening  a  love  for  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  that  is,  that  that  love 
shall  grow  and  strengthen  with  years. 
The  Book  itself  never  fails  to  fascinate 
those  who  study  it.  President  Grant 
read  it  in  his  youthful  days  and  this  is 
his  testimony:  "When  I  was  a  boy  I 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I  fell  in  love 
with  Nephi,  who,  more  than  any  man 
that  has  ever  written  or  preached— whose 
words  and  utterances  I  have  read,  bar- 
ring only  the  Savioi*— has  been  the  guid- 
ing star  of  my  life." 


Parley  P.  Pratt,  early  writer  and  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church,  writes  as  follows 
of  his  first  reading  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon: 

"For  the  first  time  my  eyes  beheld 
the  Book  of  Mormon — that  book  of  books 
— that  record  which  reveals  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  'new  world'  back  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  and  which  unfolds  the  des- 
tinies of  its  people  and  the  world  for  all 
time  to  come;  that  book  which  contains 
the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  of  a  crucified 
and  risen  Redeemer;  that  book  which 
reveals  a  lost  remnant  of  Joseph,  and 
was  the  means  in  the  hands  of  God  of 
directing  the  entire  course  of  my  future 
life. 

"I  opened  it  with  eagerness,  and  read 
its  title  page.  I  then  read  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  in  relation  to  the 
manner  of  its  being  found  and  translated. 
After  this  I  commenced  its  contents  by 
course.  I  read  all  day;  eating  was  a 
burden,  I  had  no  desire  for  food;  sleep 
was  a  burden  when  night  came,  for  I 
preferred    reading    to    sleep. 

"As  I  read,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  me,  and  I  knew  and  comprehended 
that  the  book  was  true,  as  plainly  and 
manifestly,  as  a  man  comprehends  and 
knows  that  he  exists.  My  joy  was  now 
full,  as  it  were,  and  I  rejoiced  sufficiently 
to  more  than  pay  me  for  all  the  sorrows, 
sacrifices   and  toils  of  my  life." 

There  are  many  more  such  testimonies 
to  be  found  and  that  might  be  cited  to 
awaken  a  desire  within  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  to  read  and  get  the  spirit  of  this 
wonderful  book. 

The  struggles  that  Joseph  Smith  and 
those  who  helped  him  went  through  in 
the  work  of  publishing  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon should  be  briefly  reviewed  now  and 
again  during  the  course,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  ^ut  of  these  struggles  and 
hardships  came  a  book  that  Latter-day 
Saints,  young  and  old,  should  take  great 
pride  in  reading,  with  the  prayerful  de- 
sire to  gain  the  promised  testimony  of 
its  divinity.  (Read  the  footnote  com- 
mencing on  fcage  75^  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.   I.) 

First  Sunday,  January  3,  1926 
Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 
Subject:    A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 
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(See  Superintendents'  Department  for 
sugggestions;  also  adaptation  to  this  de- 
partment printed  in  Fourth  Year's  les- 
sons.) 

Second  Sunday,  January  10,  1926 

Lesson  1.    Lehi  and  His  Family  Called  to 
Leave  Their   Home. 

Text:     L   Nephi,   Chapters   1   and  2. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  God  is  near 
to  those  who  call  on  Him. 

Supplementary  References:  Books  con- 
taining descriptions  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
people  long  ago;  Canon  Farrar's  Life  of 
Christ;  Ben  Hur;  Bible  Dictionaries;  IL 
Chronicles,  36:17-20;  Jeremiah  39:1-9. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: 

1)  Make  a  general  assignment  for  the 
class  to  read  the  whole  text. 

(2)  Special  assignment  for  one  pupil  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  lesson. 

(3)  Striking  passages  should  be  mem- 
orized by  the  class  members,  such  as  I 
Nephi  1:20;  2:9-10. 

(4)  The  teacher  should  prepare  supple- 
mentary material — description  of  Jeru- 
salem— family   life  among   the   Jews,  etc. 

Note:  These  lessons  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  the  pupils.  The  assignment 
of  the  story  to  the  pupil  should  be  in  the 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  told  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  after  real  pre- 
paration by  the  pupil. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  strong  points  in  Lehi's  char- 
acter are  brought  out  in  this  lesson? 

2.  How  may  a  study  of  the  experiences 
of  Lehi  be  a  means  of  strengthening  our 
faith  in  God? 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1926 
Lesson  2.     Obtaining  the  Brass  Plates 

Text:     I  Nephi  ,  Chapters  3,  4,  5. 

Objective:  To  feel  that  the  Lord  opens 
the  way  for  His  children  to  keep  His 
commandments. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: 

(1)  Ask  all  the  pupils  to  read  the  text. 

(2)  Three  special  assignments  might 
be  made  of  the  text. 

(a)  The  attempts  to  obtain  the  plates 
by  their  own  efforts.     (Chapter.  3.) 

(b)  Success  through  the  guidance  of 
the  Lord.     (Chapter  4.) 

(c)  The  worth  of  the  plates  to  Lehi's 
family.     (Chapter  5.) 


(3)  The  teacher  might  supplement  this 
lesson  with  incidents  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  record-keeping.  (See  article  in 
Secretary's   Department,  this  issue.) 

(4)  Have  pupils  mark  and  memorize 
I  Nephi  3:7;  4':13;  5:19. 

Enlarge  upon  the  words  of  Nephi  2:7 
by  illustration. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Name  the  important  things  gained 
,by  Lehi  and  his  family  in  having  the 
brass   plates   in  their   possession. 

2.  What  importance  has  been  placed 
upon  record-keeping  in  our  own  day? 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 

Lesson  3.     Ishmael  and  His  Family — 
Lehi's   Dream. 

Text:     I  Nephi,  Chapters  7  and  8. 

Objective:  To  know  that  faith  gives 
power,  and  that  eternal  life  can  be  gained 
by  overcoming  temptation. 

Suggestions  on  Prepatation  and  Pre- 
sentation: 

(1)  General  assignments  of  both  chap- 
ters to  the  pupils. 

(2)  Special  assignment  of  the  story  in 
each  chapter  to  a  pupil. 

(3)  Have  the  pupils  mark  in  their  books 
and  memorize  such  passages  as  I  Nephi 
7:12.  13. 

Note:  There  may  be  pupils  who  could 
make  a  fair  illustration  of  Lehi's  dream 
on  a  chart. 

Questionsi  for  Teachers 

1.  Mention  the  qualities  of  character 
shown  by  Nephi  on  the  journey  from 
Jerusalem  with  the  family  of  Ishmael. 

2.  Name  some  other  important  dreams 
given  to  servants  of  the  Lord,  as  recorded 
in  the  scriptures. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31,  1926 
Lesson  4.     Nephi's  Vision. 

Text:   I  Nephi,  Chapters  11-14  inclusive. 

Objective:  To  develop  within  the  stu- 
dent the  thought:  "He  that  diligently 
seeketh  shall  find,  and  the  mysteries  of 
God  shall  be  unfolded  unto  him  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  in  these 
times  as  in  times  of  old."     I  Nephi  10:19. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: The  teacher  may  have  to  lead 
the  pupil  in  seeking  out  the  truths  taught 
:n  the  wonderful  vision  given  to  Nephi, 
The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
the   whole  vision   and   come  to  the   class 
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with  passages  marked  that  they  do  not 
understand.  They  might  also  mark  many 
passages  that  they  do  understand  and 
which  are  striking  to  them. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Name     the     prophecies     in     Nephi's 
vision  that  have  been  literally  fulfilled. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  promises  made 
yet  to  be  fulfilled. 


Fourth   Year — "Wliat  Jesus 
Taught" 

Introduction  to  the  Book: 

This  excellent  treatise  comes  to  the 
Sunday  School  as  a  valued  contribution 
from  a  man  who  appreciated  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  this  age  among  our 
young  people.  The  author  has  supplied 
a  recognized  need  felt  in  the  upper  de- 
partment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  theological 
structure  is  built  upon  our  faith  in  the 
Lord  and  Savior,  is  it  not  necessary  that 
our  boys  and  girls  enjoy  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  Christ  did  actually 
teach  while  upon  the  earth?  "What 
Jesus  Taught"  devotes  itself  to  that  task. 
It  is  a  logical  and  helpful  preparative  to 
these  young  people  who  are  soon  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  within  them.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  a  careful  student  of  the  Gospel. 
It  stimulates  thought,  contemplation  and 
a  spirit  of  inquiry — the  very  processes  of 
mind  and  some  that  should  take  place 
with  the  ones  whom  you,  as  teacher, 
will  have  before  you  this  year. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  committee  in 
this  department  of  the  General  Board 
that  the  teachers  have  a  rare  opportunity 
with  this  book  in  hand  to  establish  an 
unshakable  faith  in  the  hearts  df  the 
class.  Teachers  should  cultivate  free- 
dom of  discussion  on  each  theological 
point  in  question.  The  apt  references 
cited  should  be  assigned  for  careful  read- 
ing and  analysis. 

It  is  for  the  boys  and  girls  themselves 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  teacher, 
to  discover  these  truths  and  to  establish 
the  fact  for  themselves  that  this  is  the 
self-same  Gospel  and  none  other. 

Teachers!  Will  you  bear  constantly 
in  mind  the  unquestioned  advantage  to 
the  pupils  of  having  the  text  book  in 
their  hands  and  making  it  necessary  that 
they  read  it,  consult  it,  and  refer  to  it 
during  the  class  recitation?  Let  it  not  be 
a  useless  purchase.  See  to  it  that  they 
must  read  the  text  in  order  to  come  pre- 


pared. They  will  then  catch  the  inspira- 
tion which  the  author  has  transmitted 
through  this  excellent  work.  It  will  make 
for  real  Latter-day  Saints,  preparing  for 
the  missionary  work  which  lies  im- 
mediately ahead. 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1926 
First  Sunday,  January  3,   1926 

Uniform  Fast   Day   Lesson 

To  Teachers; 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Fast  Day 
is  an  occasion  in  this  department  to  let 
the  boys  and  girls  tell  in  their  own  way 
what  they  think  about  certain  Gospel 
teachings  and  Church  practices. 

It  presupposes  today  that  you,  as  teach- 
er, have  one  week  in  advance  requested 
members  of  your  class  to  take  their  own 
measurements  during  the  weeW.  This 
measurement  is  to  be  of  their  feelings  to- 
ward the  things  taught  them  in  Sunday 
School.  We  want  to  know — they  want 
to  knov.n — if  they  have  grown.  Besides, 
it  is  mighty  fine  to  have  them  find  out  how 
targe  they  are.  Tell  them,  as  a  matter 
of  assignment,  the  Sunday  preceding  Fast 
Day,  that  you  would  like  them  to  study 
themselves,  and  come  ready  on  Fast  Sun- 
day (with  fasting  and  praying)  to  tell 
how  they  compare  today  with  one  year 
ago,  respecting  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  do  the  things  taught  by  the  Savior, 
i.  e.  Is  it  easier  now  than  then  to  fast? 
To  pay  their  tithing?  To  pray  in  secret? 
To  take  part  in  family  prayers?  To  keep 
the  word  of  wisdom?  To  keep  away 
from  Sunday  amusements?  To  control 
their  tongues  against  the  use  of  improper 
language?  Have  they  attended  Sunday 
School  during  the  last  year  more  regu- 
larly than  during  1924?  Have  they  grown 
bigger,  stronger  in  any  or  all  of  these  and 
others  which  you  will  mention?  Do  they 
love  the  Lord  more  because  they  know 
more  about  Him? 

Let  them  relate  any  experiences  of  their 
own  or  that  have  been  brought  to  their 
attention  that  have  strengthened  their 
faith.  These  and  other  questions  put  to 
the  class  should  reveal  the  real  attitude 
of  the  boys  and  girls  toward  these  up- 
right principles.  The  hour  thus  spent  in 
taking  these  measurements  of  the  year's 
growth  should  be  inspiring  and  stimulat- 
ing and  prove  to  be  an  effective  opening 
to  the  year's  work. 

You  will  please  refer  to  the  Fast  Day 
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outlines  and  the  adaptation  to  the  Second 
Intermediate  Department  as  given  in  the 
'Superintendents'  Department,  this  issue, 
for  your  lesson  today. 

At  the  conchtsion  of  the  Fast  Day 
work,  announce  to  the  class  the  selec- 
tion of  the  text  for  the  year.  Give  the 
reasons  why  this  particular  book  was 
chosen,  and  ask  them  each  to  come  next 
Sunday  equipped  with  a  copy. 

Second  Sunday,  January  10,  1926 
Lesson    1.    His   Father's   Business 

Text:     "What  Jesus   Taught." 

Objective:     To  teach  that  each  one  of 
us    has    something   to   do    in   building   up 
the  kingdom  of  God. 
To  Teachers: 

The  teacher  should  initiate  the  year's 
work  by  explaining  in  a  general  way  the 
purpose  of  the  study.  The  foreword  gives 
you   abundant  material  for  the  purpo-se. 

The  lesson  is  so  clearly  presented  and 
the  questions  so  siinply  stated  that  an 
elaboration  here  is  not  necessary.  Try 
to  have  the  class  visualize  the  early  life 
of  the  Savior  as  given  in  Lesson  1,  up 
to  the  time  He  reached  His  twelfth  year, 
when  He  enters  seriously  upon  His  life's 
work,    'viz.:    His    Father's    Business. 

Permit  the  class  to  give  their  views 
on  what  that  business  was.  and  is,  and 
what  Latter-day  Saints  can  do  to  do  the 
Father's  business.  Have  you  as  a  teach- 
er, observed  how  poor  we  are  in  the 
number  of  passages  which  we  are  able  to 
quote  from  Scripture?  Let  us  try  to 
build  up  these  memory  exercises  this 
year    in    this    department. 

From  the  quotations  given  in  the  les- 
son each  Sunday,  jselect  one  that  is 
short  and  to  the  point,  and  have  it  mem- 
orized, always  adding  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  in  order  that  these  helpful  quota- 
tions may  be  held  in  memory.  Let  the 
members  occasionally  recite  the  entire 
numbers  which  have  been  learned.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  will  have  ac- 
quired a  richness  of  ready  material  in- 
valuable to  these  future  missionaries. 
Please  begin  today. 

As  a  conclusion  analyze  the  picture, 
"Christ    and    the    Doctors." 

Questions  for  Teachers 

(At  least  one  week  before  the  Union 
Meeting  in  your  Stake  at  which  this  les- 
son will  be  considered,  send  your  written 
answers  to  these  questions  to  the  stake 
board  member  who  supervises  the  work 
of  your  class.) 


1.  What  is  there  in  the  life  of  the  Savior 
that  has  so  profoundly  impressed  the  big, 
thinking  men  and  women  of  the  world? 

2.  By  what  processes  did  the  boy  Jesus 
inform  His  mind  concerning  His  mis- 
sion and   His   Father's  business? 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1926 
Lesson  2.  What  it  Means  to  Know  God 

Text:     "What  Jesus   Taught." 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  greatest 
gift  is  to  know  and  understand  God. 

Teachers:  From  the  time  of  Adain,  dif- 
ferent men  and  different  people  have 
known  God  in  different  manners. 

Have  the  class  tell  of  the  conception 
that  each  of  the  following  had  of  Deity: 
Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  Jesus,  Joseph  Smith.  There  is  a 
complete  story  in  each  case.  Are  not  the 
pupils  themselves  in  a  position  to  say 
what  they  themselves  know  of  the 
Father?  See  what  reaction  you  get  by 
putting  that  question  to  the  class.  Stimu- 
late their  freedom  of  discussion. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  advantages  and  opportunities 
have  we  today  over  those  of  the  past,  to 
get  accurate  and  clear  knowledge  con- 
cerning  the    Lord? 

2.  What  effect  did  tlie  vision  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  upon  the  character  of 
God  have  upon  the  traditions  and  concep- 
tions of  theologians? 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 
Lesson  3.  The   God  of  Israel 

Text:     "What   Jesus   Taught." 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  Father  and 
the  Savior  are  two  distinct  personages. 
To   Teachers: 

Bring  out  the  relationship  between  the 
Savior  and  the  Father  as  Christ  Himself 
describes  it.  Have  the  class  think  on 
each  statement  which  the  Savior  gave  so 
that  the  impressions  they  gain  may  be 
reasonably  permanent.  Note  how  beauti- 
fully the  author  has  brought  out  the  com- 
parison between  a  heavenly  and  an  earth- 
ly fatherhood  and  sonhood. 

If  the  questions  are  followed,  they  will 
bring  out  the  truths  taught  by  the  Savior 
regarding  His  Father.  Give  the  pupils 
by  special  previous  assignments  an  op- 
portunity to  give  thought  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Present  the  quotation  for  today  and 
have  tbe  class  repeat  and  memorize  it. 
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Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  statements 
of  the  Savior — (1)  That  He  and  His 
Father  are  one?  (2)  That  He  does  only 
what    the    Father    commands    Him? 

2.  In  what  respect  was  Jesus — (1)  The 
Father?     (2)  The  Son? 

Fifth  Sunday,  January   31,    1925 

Lesson  4.  What  Jesus  Said  of  Himself 

Text:     "What  Jesus  Taught." 

Objective:      To    teach    that   there    is    a 
way  by  which  each  one  of  us  can  know 
that    Jesus    Christ    is    our    Savior. 
To    Teachers: 

Give  the  background  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  be- 
fore introducing  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
Show  the  traditional  hatred  between 
them.  The  class  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  better  the  beautiful 
story  of  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman. 

Drill  the  class  on  the  numerous  things 
Jesus    said   of   Himself  in   answer  to  the 


question  who  He  was.  Each  pupil 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
reason  why  he  or  she  believes  that  Jesus 
was  and  is  the  Savior,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  teacher,  too,  should  have  a  good  story 
ready,  taken  from  the  experiences  of  some 
of  our  leaders  who  have  received  a  burn- 
ing testimony  of  the  truthfulness  of 
Christ's   statements. 

Have  you  selected  your  quotation?  The 
class  should  now  have  learned  three  quo- 
tations. Recite  them  all  today.  Stimulate 
a  healthy  spirit  of  competition  in  the 
class  in  learning  these  beautiful  and  help- 
ful passages. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

Remember,  teachers,  that  you  are  to  an- 
swer these  questions  in  writing  to  be 
handed  in  to  your  Stake  Board  member 
before  next  Union  Meeting: 

1.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  people  to 
understand  who  Jesus  is? 

2.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  Savior 
to  reveal   Himself  in  person  in  our  day? 


General  Board  Committee:     First  and  Second  Years,  George  M.  Cannon    Chairman,  and 
Josiah  Burrows;  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  Horace  Cummings,  Chairman,  and  Eugene  Hilton. 


Second  Year — Bible  Stories 

First   Sunday,  January  3,  1926 
Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:     A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 

Suggestions  may  be  found  in  the  Super- 
intendents' Department. 

See  the  four  questions  there  asked;  and 
give  t:hem  to  the  class  in  modified  form 
as  below  with  request  that  during  the 
week  before  the  lesson  each  pupil  answer 
for  himself  and  to  himself: 

1.  In  1925  what  did  I  learn  which  made 
me    a   better   boy    (or   girl)? 

2.  Last  year  was  I  or  anyone  I  know 
healed  from  sickness  through  prayer? 
Were  any  of  my  prayers  answered? 

3.  Do  I  wish  to  do  better  this  year 
than  last  year?  To  have  more  faith?  To 
help  others  more?  To  resist  temptation 
better? 

4'.  What  would  Jesus  have  me  do  about 
all  these  things? 

Note:     We   desire  to  commend  to  the 


teachers  the  idea  of  having  the  pupils  be- 
come familiar  with  the  Bible  itself.  The 
chapters  relating  to  some  special  subject 
and  the  passages  desired  to  be  memorized 
should  be  selected  with  care;  and  always 
after  examination  as  to  their  fitness  for 
use  with  children  and  in  a  mixed  class  of 
both  sexes.  But  boys  and  girls  should  be 
encouraged  to  find  passages  in  the  Bible; 
to  know  the  order  in  which  the  books  of 
the  Bible  are  arranged,  and  to  remember 
the  wording  as  found  in  the  scriptures 
themselves.  All  through  life  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired  will  be  found  of  great 
use  to  the  students. 

In  order  to  aid  the  teacher  and  to  help 
the  pupil  in  a  study  of  some  of  the  char- 
acters described  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
is  expected  to  have  a  text  book  of  Bible 
Stories  suitable  for  the  First  Intermediate 
class  in  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools 
ready  for  use  before  the  first  of  the  New 
Year  (1926.)  References  to  the  lessons 
for  January  are  printed  with  this  idea  in 
view. 
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Second  Sunday,  January  10,  1926 
Lesson  1.     The  Creation 

Text:     Genesis   1   and   2. 

Objective:  To  teacii  that  the  earth  was 
created  as  a  home  for  man  in  his  mortal 
state;  and  that  God  is  the  Creator  of 
everything  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Supplementary  References:  Pearl  of 
Great   Price. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: The  Stake  and  Ward  workers 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  will  prepare  their 
outlines  on  the  thought  given  in  Genesis 
in  the  correct  order,  viz.:  the  organization 
of  the  elements,  their  arrangement  in  the 
form  best  suited  for  life;  the  successive 
stages  by  which  the  earth  was  fitted  for 
the  abode  of  man.  Finally  man's  creation 
and  the  dominion  given  him  over  the  earth 
and   everything   thereon. 

Questions   for   Teachers 

1.  Describe  the  work  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  the  six  days  in  which  the  earth 
was  created? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  man  having  domin- 
ion over  the  earth;  and  how  should  we 
exercise   that   dominion? 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1926 
Lesson  2.     The  Fall 

Text:     Genesis  3. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  Fall  was 
necessary  that  man  might  be  conscious  of 
good  and   evil. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Presen- 
tation: In  outlining  this  lesson  please 
keep  in  mind  the  conditions:  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  garden  o:f  Edei-A  without 
knowledge  and  without  sin;  the  tempta- 
tion; the  results. 

Question  for  Teachers 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  live  forever 
without  the  Godlike  quality  of  knowing 
good  from  evil? 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 

Lesson  3.    Cain  and  Abel 

Text:     Genesis  4. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  offerings  are 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  only  in  case  of 
a   willing  heart. 

Supplementary  References:  See  ac- 
count in  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  Also  in 
Book  of  Mormon.  (Helaman  6:27;  Ether 
8:15.) 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  In  what  respect  did  the  offering  of 
Abel  please  the  Lord  more  than  that  of- 
fered by   Cain? 


2.  What  motives  .prompted  Cain  to 
slay  his  brother? 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31,  1926 

Lesson  4.     Noah  and  the  Ark 

Text:     Genesis  6:5-8,  13-22. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  patience  of  God;  and  that  the 
path  of  safety  is  found  only  in  listening 
to  and  heeding  His  laws. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  features  most  impress  you  in 
reading   the   account   of  the   flood? 

2.  What  were  the  names  of  Noahs  sons 
and  who  are  the  descendants  of  each? 


Fourth  Year — Ancient  Apostles 

First  Sunday,  January  3,  1926 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Subject:    A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 
(See    Superintendents'    department    for 
general  suggestions.) 

Objective:  To  teach  the  children  to 
examine  their  conduct  and  evaluate  ac- 
tions: also  to  e-xpress  their  feelings  con- 
cerning the  same. 

Teachers:  No  special  reference  need 
be  given  for  this  lesson.  Fast  Day  is  a 
day  to  get  the  children  to  express  them- 
selves, not  for  the  teacher  to  lecture  them. 
To  stimulate  expression  and  to  guide 
their  thoughts  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  asked: 

Mention  some  of  the  good  things  you 
have  learned   during  last  year. 
What  good  things  have  you  done? 
In  what  ways   can  you  do  better  next 
year? 

Have  your  companions  always  been  of 
the  best? 

How  about  keeping  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom? Avoiding  bad  language?  Attend- 
ing Sunday  School?  Saying  your  prayers 
\better?  Obeying  your  parents?  Study- 
ing your  lessons?  Can  you  do  better 
along  these  lines  next  year?  What  things 
have  you  in  mind  to  do  next  year?  Can 
you  do  any  of  the  things  Christ  taught? 
How  can  I  do  more  good  next  year  than 
during  the  past? 

Second  Sunday,  January  10,  1925 

Lesson  1.    Light  Fountains 

Text:     Ancient   Apostles,    Lesson    1. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  willing  ser- 
vice to  others  is  a  chief  element  of  true 
greatness,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Teacher:  First  read  the  book  through 
to    get    a    general    idea    of    its    content, 
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method  and  spirit.  Then  study  each 
lesson  with  care  when  preparing  it,  seek- 
ing the  best  way  to  ilkistrate  its  truths, 
and  how  best  to  apply  them  in  life. 

For  ;this  lesson  consider  the  acts  of 
service  of  noted  great  men.  Mention  per- 
sons, large  or  small,  whom  you  know, 
who  often  do  good  to  others.  Consider 
the  effect  of  following  the  Boy  Sco  it 
pledge  to  do  a  good  turn  each  day.  What 
useful  service  can  you  perform  often  for 
your  parents,  your  teacher,  your  friends, 
your  Sunday  School? 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Why  is  there  so  little  known  about 
the   boyhood  of  the  Ancient  Apostles? 

2.  Why  is  the  world  interested  in  their 
lives  today? 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,  1926 

Lesson  2.     Early  Life  and  Surroundings 

Text:     Ancient  Apostles.     Lesson  2. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  a  humble 
birth  is  no  obstacle  to  true  greatness. 

Teacher:  A  good  map  of  Palestine  and 
one  of  Utah  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  this  lesson.  Pictures 
of  scenes  in  Palestine  that  will  convej- 
some  idea  of  the  climate,  soil,  vegetation, 
animals,  and  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
region  will  be  of  great  interest,  and  help 
hold  the  attention  of  the  class.  When  the 
author  of  our  text  was  in  Palestine  he  sent 
the  writer  of  these  suggestions  a  small 
Christmas  card  on  which  was  pressed  a 
small  flower  that  grew  in  the  Holy  Land. 
This  card  has  served  to  hold  the  attention 
of  many  a  class  while  its  possessor  taught 
them  something  about  what  occurred 
there.  It  is  surprising  how  a  small  object 
of  that  kind  will  aid  the  teacher.  A 
shell  from  the  shore  of  Galilee,  a  pebble 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  Jordan,  or 
even  a  good  picture  of  a  scene  in  that 
land  will  be  a  great  aid.  Pupils  would 
gladly  aid  in  making  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  the  Holy  Land  to  file  away  for 
class  use. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  does  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba.' 
mean? 

2.  What  do  you  picture  Simon's  boy- 
hood to  have  been? 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 
Lesson  3.    A  Period  of  Preparation 

Text:     Ancient   Apostles,   Lesson   3. 
Objective:      To   teach    the    benefits    of 
obedience  to  proper  authority. 


Teacher:  Show  that  proper  preparation 
is  needed  to  do  any  great  service.  People 
often  say  they  would  like  to  be  the  gover- 
nor, or  the  President.  Do  you  think  they 
really  mean  it?  How  would  they  act  if 
suddenly  called  to  be  president  or  king? 
These  men  have  great  duties  to  perform 
that  take  great  ability  to  do  them  right. 
Most  people  who  make  such  a  wish  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  the  position  a  week. 
So  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  They 
were  not  prepared  at  first  for  the  great 
labors  they  were  destined  to  perform 
until  they  were  prepared  by  a  course  in  a 
most  wonderful  school  under  a  most 
wonderful  teacher.  The  teachings  that 
Jesus  gave;  the  great  and  strange  things 
He  taught;  the  wonderful  miracles  He 
performed  in  the  presence  of  His  dis- 
ciples must  have  been  of  great  worth  to 
them  ever  after.  How  may  we  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  great  work  that  God 
designs  us  to  perform — the  greatest  ever 
performed  by  any  generation? 

Questions  for  Teachers 

I 

1.  What  effect  did  the  miracles  of  the 
Savior  have  upon  Peter? 

2.  What  was  the  Jews'  idea  of  a  Mes- 
siah? 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31,  1926 
Lesson  4.     A  Special  Witness 

Text:     Ancient  Apostles,  Lesson  4. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  Lord 
gives  undeniable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  by  which  His  children  are  to  be 
judged. 

Teacher:  Mention  some  of  the  proofs 
that  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples  that  He 
was  sent  of  God.  Does  any  other  Gospel 
have  any  such  proofs?  Twelve  living 
witnesses  declared  they  knew  He  was 
sent  of  God.  Why  did  not  the  people  all 
believe  them?  Three  living  witnesses, 
and  other  eight  living  witnesses  testified 
that  God  revealed  to  them  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  true.  Why  do  not  all 
people  believe  them?  The  vaguest  theor- 
ies, and  most  unreasonable  substitutes 
for  the  Gospel  are  generally  preferred. 
Why  does  God  take  such  pains  to  pro- 
vide strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  His 
messages?  Do  any  other  churches  have 
such  proofs  of  their  divinity? 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  is  the  special  duty  of  an 
Apostle? 

2.  What  does  the  word  "Apostle"  mean! 


Chas.  B.  Felt.  Chairmen;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller;  assisted  by  Florence  Home  Smith, 

and  Mabel  Cook 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1926 

Preview  Questions 

1.  Which  offering  do  you  think  is  most 
acceptable  to  the  Lord,  a  full  tithing 
even  though  it  be  but  a  small  amount,  or 
a  part  only  of  a  tithe,  though  it  be  a 
large  amount?  Justify  your  answer  by 
citing  the  words  of  Jesus. 

2.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  who  after  partaking  of  the 
Sacrament  (by  which  act  one  takes  upon 
one's  self  the  name  of  Christ)  becomes 
negligent  and  unfruitful  in  His  service? 
(See  John  9:4L) 

3.  Under  what  condition  may  one  obtain 
such  blessings  as  are  related  in  lessons 
14.  15,  and  16? 

4.  What  are  you,  a  teacher  of  the  youth 
of  Zion,  doing  to  cultivate  such  faith? 

5.  What  did  Christ  find  to  commend  in 
the  Centurion?  What  lesson  should  we 
gain  from  this? 

6.  How  do  these  lessons  convince  you 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ? 

First  Sunday,  January  3,  1926. 
Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 
Note:  Since  there  are  five  lessons  in 
January,  one  whole  lesson  may  be  devot- 
ed to  New  Year's  thoughts  along  the  line 
indicated  by  the  Uniform  Fast  Day  Les- 
son. 

Subject:     A  Retrospect  and  a  Prospect. 

Objective:     If  we  do  as  Jesus  bids  we 
will    try   to   improve    ourselves   mentally, 
physically  and  spiritually. 
Topics: 

L  New  Year's  Day. 
1.   Its    significance, 

a.  Literally. 

(1)  completion    of   an    era. 

(2)  Beginning  of  a  new  period 
of  time. 

b.  To  us  as  individuals. 

(1)  A    gain    in    experience    and 

knowledge. 

(2)  .A  new  chance. 
II.  The  coming  Year. 

1.  What  we  wish   to  do. 

2.  What  Jesus  bids  us  do. 
Lesson:      What    special   day    was    last 

Friday?  What  is  the  new  year  called? 
Do  you  know  why?  It  is  supposed  to  be 
about  1,926  years  since  Jesus  was  born. 
When  was  his  birthday?  No  doubt  you 
all   received   a   book   on    that   day   which 


has  given  you  much  pleasure.  Today  I 
shall  tell  you  of  another  book  which  is 
all  about  each  of  you.  It  is  called  "The 
Year  Book,"  and  is  made  up  of  pictures 
of  what  you  thought  and  did  last  year. 
Each  day  made  a  page  in  your  book.  The 
good  things  you  did  made  pretty  pictures 
and  the  naughty  acts  made  dark,  ugly 
ones.  Let's  go  back  to  our  own  books 
and  tell  of  some  of  the  things  we  are  glad 
that  we  did  last  year.  ((Jive  plenty  of 
time   for   individual   testimonies.) 

Today  we  have  almost  the  whole  year 
ahead  of  us  in  which  to  make  our  new 
books.  What  kind  of  pictures  do  you 
want  in  yours.  Tell  us  of  some  of  the 
things  you  would  like  to  do  this  year. 
(Suggestions:  Be  baptized,  pray  faith- 
fully, attend  meetings,  be  healthy,  do  good 
work  in  school,  make  parents  happy,  etc.) 

What  great  man,  that  we  have  been 
studying  would  you  desire  to  be  like? 
What  does  Jesus  bid  us  do  that  we  may 
be    like    him? 

Second  Sunday,  January  10,  1926. 
Lesson  13.    The  Widow's  Mite. 

Text:  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories. 

References:  Talmage's  "Jesus  the 
Christ;"  Weed,  Ch.  LIX;  Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ. 

Third  Sunday,  January  17,   1926. 

Lesson  14.     The  Blind  Man 

Text:  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories. 

References:  Talmage's  "Jesus  the 
Christ";  Weed,  Ch.  XLIV;  Farrar,  Life 
of  Christ 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926. 

Lesson  IS.    Healing  the  Centurion's 
Servant. 

Text:  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories. 

References:  Talmage's  "Jesus  the 
Christ";  Weed,  Ch.  XXVII;  Farrar,  Life 
of  Christ. 

Fifth  Sunday,  January  31,   1926. 

Lesson  16.  A  Woman's  Faith. 

Text:  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories. 

References:  Talmage's     "Jesus     the 

Christ";  Weed,  p.  59;  Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ. 


JFm.  A.  Morton.  Chairman; 


Charles  ].  Ross;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson,  Blanche  Love  Gee 
and  Inez  Witbeck. 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1926 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

You  will  note  there  are  some  changes 
in  the  lessons  for  January.  They  have 
been  re-arranged  from  the  order  they  are 
given  in  the  Text  "Sunday  Morning  in 
the  Kindergarten."  The  lessons  are  found 
in  the  Second  year  outline.  Lesson  38, 
"The  Flight  Into  Egypt,"  in  the  book  has 
been  divided  into  two  lessons.  The  third 
Sunday,  "The  Flight"  will  be  given,  while 
on  the  fourth  Sunday,  "The  Return"  will 
be  given.  So  teachers,  in  preparing  your 
lesson   please  make  this   change. 

First  Sunday,  January,  3,  1926 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:     A    Retrospect   and   Prospect. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  if  we  are  to 
become  the  kind  of  children  the  Lord 
intended,  we  must  improve  our  deeds  and 
acts  in  daily  life. 

References:  See  Superintendents'  De- 
partment. 

Story: 
What  James   found   out. 

The  last  day  of  the  old  year. 

James  was  ready  for  bed. 

He  had  said  his  prayers. 

Bid   his   parents   goodnight. 

He  was  thinking  'about  what  he  had 
heard  during  the  day. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  day  of 
the  Old  Year;  tomorrow  was  the  begin- 
nmg  of  a  New  Year. 

He  closed  his  eyes. 

James    thought. 

What  is  a  New  Year? 
What  is  an  Old  Year? 
Why  do  we  have  years  at  all? 
He  wished  he  could  see  one. 

A  big  surprise. 

James  thought  he  heard  a  noise. 

He  saw  an  old  man  with  a  long,  white 

beard,  holding  the  hand  of  a  little  boy. 

They  came  up  close  to  his  bed. 

The  old  man  speaks. 

"You  asked  to  see  the  Old  Year,  and 
you  wanted  to  know  what  the  Old  Year 
did?" 

James  sat  up  and  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

The  Old  Year  opens  a  large  book. 


Shows  records  of  past  year,  tells  how 
the  book  is  kept. 

James  wants  to  see  his  record. 

He  sees  the  things  he  did. 

(Teacher  enumerates  things  done;  25 
kind  deeds,  getting  cross  30  times;  at- 
tended Sunday  School  45  times,  late  5 
times;  forgot  to  do  his  chores  10  times.) 

The  Old  Year  shows  clean  sheet  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Tells  James  that  is  where  his  new  record 
will  be  for  the  New  Year. 

Shows  how  he  can  improve  his  last 
year's  record. 

Application:  Let  the  children,  tell  of 
the  things  they  did  last  year,  attendance 
at  Sunday  School,  etc.,  then  help  them 
to  see  what  they  can  do  to  improve  this 
year.  Present  each  child  with  a  little 
booklet  made  from  clean,  white  paper, 
with  four  pages.  On  each  page,  at  the 
top,  a  task  assigned  to  be  kept  before 
them  for  improving. 

Example:  Promptness.  Under  that 
write:  In  Sunday  School,  to  parents,  in 
going  to  bed,  getting  up  in  the  morning. 
Another  page,  Obedience:  To  teachers, 
to  parents,  to  brothers  and  sisters.  Kind- 
ness: To  playmates,  to  parents,  to  old 
people,  to  animals.  Cheerfulness:  At 
work,  or  play,  at  home,  at  Sunday 
School.     Helpfulness,  etc. 

Illustration:  Have  a  mirror  and  let 
the  children  look  in  it  with  a  smiling  face. 
Lead  them  to  see  that  the  thought  from 
•within  is  reflected  outward  on  the  face. 
If  we  want  to  grow  better  in  our  daily 
life  we  must  think  thoughts  that  will 
help  us. 

Rest  Exercise:  Let  the  children  be  the 
little  New  Year: 

I   am  the  little   New   Year,  ho!  ho! 
Here  I  come  tripping  it  over  the  snow; 
Shaking  my  bells,  with  a  merry  din, 
So  open  the  door  and  let  me  in. 

Second  Sunday,  January  10,  1926 

Subject:  It's  what  we  really  do  that 
counts. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  if  we  are  to 
become  the  kind  of  children  the  Lord 
intended,  we  must  do  and  say  what  is 
right.  .,.  , 

Story:    The    Little  Boy  Who   Learned 

to   Smile. 
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,A   Beautiful   Home. 
Parents  and  children 
Were   all    happy  except   Ned. 
They  all  tried  to  please  him. 
He   was   always   cross   and   unhappy. 
He   felt   sick,   his   head   ached,   etc. 
His    parents    advertised    for    some    om: 
who  could  make  him  happy. 
People   came  from  far  and  near. 
Brought  beautiful  pictures,  toys,  music, 
money. 
These  failed  to  make  Ned  happy. 

A     stranger    appeared     (a    lady) 
This   lady    could    help. 
He  must  go  to  her  home. 
His   parents   loved   him   very   much. 
They   hated  to    let   him   go    away,   but 
they  did  want  him  to  be  happy  and  well. 

Ned's   departure  was   a  sad  one. 

He   traveled  a  long  way  to   a  home   in 
a  forest. 

Arrived  at  new  home. 
Ned   still  cried,   "everything  is   wrong." 
A  beautiful  little  girl  with  bright,  smil- 
ing eyes  entered. 
She  was  beautiful  and  happy. 
Ned  stopped  crying  and  looked  at  her. 
(She  was  like  a  fairy.) 
She     came     clos"     to     Ned     and    sauQ-, 
"Jesus  Once  Was  a  Little  Child."  (Teach- 
er sings.) 
Ned  Asked  her  to  sing  it  again.  (Teach- 
er and  children  sing.) 
Ned  asked  her.  Who  is  Jesus? 
She    tells    of    the    Christ    child    sent    to 
earth  to  show  us  how  to  be  happy,  cheer- 
ful   and    helpful,    not    to    be    selfish,    etc. 
(Tells  how  we  can   forget   our  ugly  dis- 
position   by    singing,    etc.,    being    happy, 
doing  kind  deeds,  etc.) 

Ned   wants  to  be  like  Jesus. 

Spends  a  week  in  this  happy  home. 
Seems  to  be  happy,  cheerful  and  help- 
ful. 

He   smiles   now  instead   of  being  cross 
when  things   do  not  suit  him. 
He  feels  better  all  over. 
He   learns   to   speak  kindly. 

Back  at  his  own  home. 

He  took  back  the  most  priceless  gift  in 
the  whole  world,  the  Christ  Spirit — Do 
and    say   what   is   right. 

Suggestions:  Place  strong  emphasis  on 
the  song  in  the  story  and  the  message 
that  the  Christ  child  brought  to  the  earth, 
so  that  the  children  can't  help  but  apply 
it  in  their  daily  lives.  Feel  it  yourselves, 
teachers,  don't  merely  tell  facts,  get  the 
message  and  then  give  it.     You  c3n't  de- 


liver a  message  unless  you  make  it  yours 
first. 

Rest  Exercise:  Let  the  children  sing 
and  dramatize  the  same  song  as  last 
Sunday,  only  change  the  wo.rds. 

I  am  a  kind  or  good  little  child  ho!  ho! 
Here  I  come  tripping  it  over  the  snow; 
Wearing  my  smile  with  a  merry  grin 
So  open  your  door  and  let  me   in. 

1 

Third  Sunday,  January   17,  1926 

Subject:     The  Flight  Into  Egypt. 

Place:     Bethlehem,  Judea  and  Egypt. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  by  being 
obedient  to  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  will   be   guided   and  protected. 

Te.xt:     Matt.  2:2-15. 

References:  Jesus  the  Christ,  Talmage, 
pp.  98,  99,  110;  Life  of  Christ,  Farrar, 
chapter  4  Weed's  Life  of  Christ,  page  6. 
"Sunday  IVIorning  in  the  Kindergarten," 
lesson  38. 

Suggestions:  Help  the  children  to  see 
that  the  Wise  ]\1en  were  looking  for  the 
sign  that  would  fulfil  a  prophecy  that 
foretold  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Contrast  these  men 
with  faith  and  love  in  their  hearts,  with 
the  jealousy,  hatred,  and  wickedness  in 
the  heart  of  King  Herod.  In  making  the 
contrast  lead  the  children  to  see  which 
person  the  Lord  would  be  apt  to  guide, 
direct,  and  protect.  Lead  the  children  to 
see  that  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God 
will  protect  us  from  danger  if  we  heed  its 
promptings.  Pictures  add  so  much  in 
telling  your  story.  Often  an  advertise- 
ment will  suggest  the  ways  of  traveling 
long  ago.  Cut  them  out  and  mount.  Talk 
of  the  journey  of  the  Wise  Men.  (Read 
the  "Other  Wise  Man"— H.  Van  Dyke), 
for  description  and  illustrative  material. 
Also  describe  Joseph's  journey  into 
Egypt.  Lead  children  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  obeying  promptly.  What 
would  have  happened  if  Joseph  had  waited 
or    put    off    going? 

Rest  Exercise:  Lead  children  to  see 
how  they  can  learn  to  be  obedient  to  the 
promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  obey- 
ing parents  just  as  quickly  as  they  speak. 
Let  children  suggest  things  they  can  do 
for  parents,  such  as  carrying  in  coal, 
water,  wood,  e<tc.  going  on  earrands, 
obeying  teachers  in  Sunday  School  and 
singing  promptly.  See  what  happens  if 
they  don't  do  things  together  in  harmony. 
The  spirit  is  killed  where  there  is  no 
harmony.  Then  let  children  act  the 
things    they    have    suggested, 
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Fourth  Sunday,  January  24,  1926 

Subject:     Return   From  Egypt. 

Place:      From   Egypt  to   Nazareth. 

Text:     Matt:  2:16-23. 

Reference:     Same  as  last  Sunday. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  if  we  are 
wilHng  to  obey  the  Holy  Promptings  we 
will  be  guided  and  protected. 

Suggestions:  Lead  the  children  to  see 
the  wonderful  plan  of  Heavenly  Father 
in  bringing  about  His  purposes.  We 
should  be  willing  to  ifollow  and  trust, 
no  matter  what  comes  to  us  in  life.  The 
Lord  is  always  watching  over  us. 

Illustrations:  From  "The  Leaves  of 
My  Journal,"  Life  of  Wilford  Woodruff, 
missionary  experiences,  also  experiences 
of  teachers  who  have  been  guided  and 
protected.  Story  of  Joseph  Smith,  Brig- 
ham  Young. 

Rest  Exercise:  Sing  and  dramatize, 
"Dh,  Hush  Thee  iMy  Baby,"  Sunday 
School  Song  Book. 

Fifth   Sunday,  January   31,   1926 

Subject:    The  Childhood  of  Jesus. 

Place:      Nazareth. 

Text:      Luke  2:39-40. 

References:  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  Tal- 
mage,  pp.  Ill,  112;  Farrar's,  "Life  of 
Christ,"  chatpqr  5;  Weed's,  ''Life  of 
Christ,"  chapter  7;  "Sunday  Morning  in 
the   Kindergarten,"   lesson   39. 


Objective:  To  teach  that  we  must 
obey  the  laws  of  God,  if  we  want  to 
grow   strong   in   body   and   in    spirit. 

Suggestions:  Lead  tlie  children  to  see 
how  Jesus  became  a  Master  over  the 
physical  tendencies  as  suggested  in  the 
song,  "Jesus  Once  Was  a  Little  Child," 
so  we,  too,  can  become  a  master  by  over- 
coming the  little  things  in  life.  If  we 
wish  eternal  life  we  must  do  right  things 
each   day    as    we   aueet    them. 

We  often  neglect  the  little  kindly  deeds 
and  pleasant  words  in,  daily  life,  in  look- 
ing for  some  great  big  thing  to  master. 
"He  that  becometh  master  over  little 
things,  I  will  make  ruler  over  great 
things."  Jesus  taught  this  by  His  daily 
life. 

Preview  Questions  for  January,  1926 

1.  What  value  is  there  in  looking  over 
the  past  and  planning  the  future? 

2.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  form 
correct    habits    when    we    are   young? 

3.  Make  a  comparison  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Wise  Men  and  King  Herod 
and    tell    what    makes    the    difference. 

4'.  Flow  can  we  teach  from  this  lesson 
that  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His 
wonders    to   perform? 

5.  How  can  forming  a  habit  of  being 
prompt  in  obedience  to  parents,  bring 
prompt  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit? 
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Written  for  the  General  Church  Board  of  Education  by  Harrison  R.  Merrill, 
Brigham  Young  University 


OPTIMISM    REIGNING    SPIRIT   AT 
RELIGION   CLASS   CONFERENCE 

What  was  characterized  by  several 
speakers  as  the  largest  Religion  Class 
Convention  or  Conference  ever  convened 
in  Salt  Lake  City  was  held  in  Barratt 
Hall,  Sunday  morning,  October  4.  The 
entire  lower  floor  and  a  part  of  the  gallery 
were  occupied  by  workers  from  all  over 
the  Church  territory. 

Elder  Stephen  L.  Richards  of  the  Gen- 
eral Church  Board  of  Education  presided. 
Three  other  members  of  the  Board, 
Brother  Willard  Young,  Dr.  John  A. 
Widtsoe  and  Dr.  Richard  R.  Lyman  were 
present  on  the  stand 

The  singing  was  conducted  by  Arthur 
Lohan,  of  Liberty  Stake.  Brother  Lohan 
had  assembled  a  mixed  chorus  and  a  boy's 
chorus  from  Liberty  Stake  to  furnish  song 
numbers  on  the  program. 

President  Allen  E.  Park,  of  Gunnison 
Stake,  led  in  the  opening  prayer  in  which 
William  A.  Morton,  executive  secretary 
of  Religion  Classes,  who  was  at  that  time 
seriously  ill,  was  remembered. 

The  program  which  had  been  previously 
outlined  was  carried  out  with  dispatch.  A 
feeling  of  unusual  optimism  seemed  to 
prevail  at  the  services.  This  optimism 
was  inspired  by  the  report  of  F.  S.  Davis, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  by  the  encouragement  offered 
by  the  other  speakers. 

President  Guy  C.  Wilson,  of  the  L.  D. 
S.  University  offered  the  benediction. 

Excerpts  from  the  various  speeches  are 
given  here. 

Features  of  the  Progress  of  Religion  Class 
Work 

(Extracts  from  Report  of  Franklin 
S.  Davis.) 

I.  The  need  for  Week  Day  Religious 
Education  is  being  recognized  by  religious 
denominations  and  leading  men  of  Amer- 
ica generally.  Several  states  have  passed 
laws  permitting  the  dismissal  of  school 
one  hour  or  more  a  week  for  religious 
instruction,  and  the  number  of  communi- 
ties where  these  classes  are  being  carried 
forward  has  increased  from  one  such  in- 
stance in  1912  to  63  in  1922.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  established  un- 
doubtedly many  more.     This  shows  that 


America  generally  has  awakened  to  the 
need  of  this  training,  and  that  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  Religion  Class  idea  is  being 
made.  In  the  Church  communities  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  the  plan  above 
mentioned  may  be  adopted,  at  least  in  75 
percent  of  the  wards  whose  meetinghouses 
are  within  a  half  mile  of  the  public  school. 

2.  Another  outstanding  item  of  progress 
in  our  work  is  in  the  adoption  and  use  of 
eight  text  books,  one  for  each  grade. 

3.  The  growth  in  our  course  of  study 
will  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  teaching  forces.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  and  Primaries  of  the  Church  the 
average  number  of  students  per  teacher 
is  seven,  while  in  the  Religion  Classes 
last  year  it  was  fourteen.  More  texts 
and  consequently  a  subdivision  of  the 
classes  will  call  for  more  teachers  and 
lower   this   per   capita. 

Superintendents  and  principals  are  urged 
to  secure  workers  whose  other  duties  do 
not  interfere  with  Religion  Class  work. 
At  present  4'1%  of  them  are  engaged  in 
other  activities. 

Under  the  item  of  progress  in  teaching, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Religion 
Class  teachers  have  done  well  in  their 
attendance  at  teacher  training  classes. 
From  reports  from  53  stakes  of  the  Church 
the  following  table  is  significant: 

Attendance  at  Teadher  Training  Classes 

Sunday  School  Officers,  Teachers. ...48.2% 
Religion  Class  Officers,  Teachers.— 45.1% 
y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Officers,  Teachers....44.9% 
Primary  Assn.  Officers,  Teachers. ...4L6% 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Officers,  Teachers.. ..35.0% 
Relief  Society  Officers,  Teachers 29.1% 

Progress  in  the  child  should  be  empha- 
sized. In  numbers,  there  was  an  increase 
in  1924-25  over  1923-24  of  29%.  To  keep 
up  this  pace  every  ward  and  stake  in  the 
Church  should  put  on  a  campaign  to  see 
that  tlie  unenrolled  are  drawn  in.  Some 
suggestions  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  circularized  in  the  near 
future. 

Progress  in  the  life  of  the  child  is  hard 
to  measure.  That  is  the  justification  for 
our  cause,  and  the  aim  of  all  teachers. 
The  following  lines  from  a  composition 
carry  the  spirit  that  should  characterize 
our  workers: 
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I  see  a  mind  all  new  and  untried, 

And  a  heart  and  a  conscience  unstained, 

And  a  body  that's  whole, 

And  an  untouched  soul. 

And  it's  given  to  uie  to  be  trained. 

O  God,  give  me  strength  to  measure  that 

mind, 
And  read  what  that   intellect  holds; 
And  judge  it  aright, 
And  develop  it  right, 
'Til  its  power  completely  unfolds. 

And  that  body,  just  how  shall  I  keep  it 

thus, 
Preserve  it   so  sound  and  clean 
Upbuild  by  use 
And  protect  from  abuse — 
O  God,  let  a  vision  be  seen! 

The  Religion  Class  Text  Books  and 
Course  of  Study 

By  F.  S.  Harris,  President  of  Brigham 
Young  University 

We  have  been  complimented  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  their  suggestion 
that  We  can  treat  an  eight  years'  course 
of  study  and  eight  text  books  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  You  can  see  from  the 
time  allotment  that  only  a  very  brief 
treatment  can  be  given. 

In  Religion  Class  teaching,  the  text 
book,  or  the  course  of  study,  is  not  the 
main  thing.  Texts  and  the  course  of 
study  are  merely  vehicles  used  to  carry 
ideas.   Ideas  are  the  all-important  things. 

In  school,  children  are  not  permitted  to 
study  religion,  yet  along  with  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  children  should 
get  the  idea  of  God.  Spiritual  training 
should  go  hand  in  hand'  with  secular 
training.  The  Religion  Class  text  books 
are  the  vehicles  used  to  carry  this  idea. 

As  Elder  Davis  says,  we  now  have  a 
complete  course  of  study.  We  have  a 
text  book  for  every  grade. 

I  shall  review  these  texts  hurriedly. 
The  text  for  the  first  grade  was  written 
by  Ida  Smoot  Dusenberry,  who  has  been 
for  long  years  a  trainer  of  children  and  an 
authority  on  stories  for  children.  This 
text  consists  o-f  twenty-five  lessons  made 
up  of  choicest  bits  from  all 'of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  It  contains  poerns, 
songs,  pictures,  and  supplementary  ma- 
terial in  rich  abundance — too  much  to  be 
used  in  a  single  year.  It  also  contains 
helpful  suggestions  to  teachers.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  youngest  and  is  interesting 
to  the  oldest.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  get  children  into  worshipful  attitudes. 

The  second  text  was  written  by  William 
A.  Morton.  It  contains  thirty-one  lessons 
made  up  of  unusually  attractive  stories 
told  interestingly.     We  all  know  Brother 


Morton's  inimitable  style.  My  daughter 
has  one  of  these  books  and  she  likes  the 
stories  read  over  and  over  again.  This 
book  contains  some  of  the  finest  spiritual 
lessons  that  can  be  taught. 

The  third  grade  text  was  written  by 
Harrison  R.  Merrill,  who  is  here  on  the 
stand  today.  I  suppose  we  have  all  read 
his  stories.  He  has  the  unusual  faculty 
of  being  interesting.  This  book  is  made 
up  of  three  parts,  in  the  first  part  of  which 
he  introduces  the  Bible  in  an  interesting 
way  by  using  George  and  his  Grand- 
mother as  characters.  The  second  part 
carries  us  through  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  third  part  tells  of  the  experience? 
of  Mark  Phillips,  who  represents  any  boy 
of  about  eight  years  of  age. 

The  fourth  grade  book  was  also  written 
by  Brother  Merrill.  It  contains  twenty- 
eight  chapters  which  are  made  up  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Collins  family,  a  typi- 
cal pioneer  family. 

About  the  time  children  come  to  the 
fifth  grade  they  become  interested  in 
nature.  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Martin  has  pre- 
pared the  fifth  grade  book  in  a  way  that 
the  idea  of  God,  the  Creator,  is  tied  up 
with  nature  in  a  fascinating  way.  His 
book  contains  twenty-nine  chapters  of 
material,  interesting  to  old  and  young 
alike. 

The  sixth  book  is  biographical  in  nature. 
It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill  and 
his  wife,  Amj'  Lyman  Merrill.  In  this 
book  the  lessons  are  tied  up  with  famous 
people.  Sixth  graders  are  usually  hero 
worshipers.  In  this  book  they  find  char- 
acters  worthy   of   emulation. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  source  for 
the  splendid  lessons  and  stories  given  in 
book  seven  by  Amos  N.  Merrill.  Book 
of  Mormon  stories  are  here  prepared  in  a 
pedagogical  manner  that  makes  the  book 
very  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time, 
easy  to  teach. 

The  last  book  is  the  doctrinal  book  of 
the  series  written  by  Brother  F.  S.  Davis 
to  assist  in  answering  such  questions  a? 
Who  is  God?  What  is  my  relationship 
to  Him?  and  similar  questions. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
texts  are  superb;  that  we  have  a  wonder- 
ful course  of  study. 


REN 
ECTIO 


"Hit  'em,"  Johnson 

By  Coral  J .  Black 

Chris  Johnson  was  twelve  years  old 
when  he  left  Denmark  and  began  the 
long,  dangerous  voyage  across  the 
rough  Atlantic  to  America — the  beau- 
tiful. Nor  was  the  journey  through 
when  the  weary  travelers  reached  New 
York  City,  for  their  real  destination 
was  Utah,  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
Pacific. 

So  they  boarded  a  west  bound  train 
at  the  big  terminal  and  traveled 
through  endless  miles  of  farms  and 
orchards,  great  stretches  of  waving 
grain  such  as  Chris  had  never  even 
dreamed  of  and  last  through  the  rug- 
ged Rocky  Mountains  where  streams 
boiled  down  canyons,  past  precipice 
and  gorge  to  emerge  finally  into  a 
beautiful  open  country — Utah  Valley. 

Of  course  Chris  did  not  make  this 
journey  alone.  There  were  the  father 
and  the  mother,  Olga,  sixteen,  and  the 
little  twin  sisters ;  but  Chris  felt  very 
much  alone  as  he  stood  on  the  stone 
steps  of  the  schoolhouse  that  first  day 
of  school. 

Everything  was  so  different  to  what 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Den- 
mark. The  houses  were  different;  the 
streets,  the  trees  and  foliage  all  seemed 
different;  the  children  looked  and 
dressed  different  and  certainly  they 
talked  different — he  could  understand 
very  little  of  what  was  being  said,  and 
as  for  trying  to  talk  to  them,  Chris  was 
much  too  shy  for  that. 

Miss  Walsh,  his  teacher  seemed  to 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
forlorn  child.  She  frowned  with  dis- 
pleasure when  a  ripple  of  laughter 
greeted  the  boy's  broken  English. 


"For  shame,  boys  and  girls!  Is  this 
how  we  welcome  a  little  stranger  to 
our  city  and  our  school?  No  doubt 
you  would  be  as  embarrassed  as  poor 
Chris  is,  if  you  were  in  his  country 
trying  to  speak  his  language.  I  don't 
want  to  isee.  any  more  of  it." 

Thus  it  was  Chris  found  a  friend 
in  his  teacher  and  peace  in  the  school- 
room. 

But  when  recess  came  Alex  Camp- 
bell, the  biggest  boy  in  Chris'  room, 
caught  sight  of  the  strange  boy  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  steps  and  running 
close  to  Chris  yelled : 

"Denmark.  Denmark,  what  do  they 
do  in  Denmark?" 

It  was  nothing  much  in  itself,  but 
began  a  lot  of  plaguing  by  the  iDoys, 
both  those  of  Chris's  own  age  and  some 
much  younger,  which  the  boy  found 
hard  to  bear. 

From  mouth  to  mouth  flew  the 
rollicking  cry  and  often  thru  the  year, 
sometimes  right  in  his  class,  Chris 
found  himself  repeating  it  silently, 
"Denmark,  Denmark,  what  do  they  do 
in  Denmark  ?'  and  what  did  they  really 
do  in  Denmark  ? 

Certainly  they  didn't  tattle  every 
little  thing  to  the  teacher. 

Tattling  was  proba;bly  the  same  in 
every  country.  Fight?  maybe.  But 
perhaps  fighting  ■  was  different  in 
Utah,  and  .he  had  no  friends  to  holler 
for  him  if  he  seemed  to  lose,  or  cheer 
for  him  if  he  won.  They  were  all 
against  him.  Oh  well,  he  would  just 
stand  it. 

Winter  passed  and  spring  found  the 
boy  doing  well  in  school.  His  accent 
was  much  improved  and  he  stood 
among  the  best  in  all  his  classes.  But 
poor  Chris  was  not  happy,  for  the  boys 
under  the  leadership  of  the  mischiev- 
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ous  Alex   still  teased   and  tormented 
him  and  still  he  bore  it  silently. 

"The  big  coward,"  Alex  confided  to 
WilUe  Bates  one  day,  "I  went  np  and 
almost  rubbed  mioses  with  him  and 
yelled  just  as  loud  as  I  could,  "Den- 
mark, Denmark,  what  do  they  do  in 
Denmark?  and  he  never  said  a  word, 
just  backed  up  against  the  wall." 

"He  sure  is  a  great  boob,"  agreed 
Willie.  "I'd  fight  a  boy  that  did  that 
to  me,  even  if  I  knew  I'd  get  licked !" 
"You  bet,  so  would  I !  but  Chris  is 
just  a  big  baby,"  he  added,  as  they 
passed  on  down  the  street. 

One  morning  Miss  Walsh  announ- 
ced to  the  children : 

"We  are  going  on  a  hike,  on  Friday, 
children.  You  must  each  bring  your 
lunch,  and  come  dressed  in  old  clothes 
prepared  to  have  a  good  time." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  the  children 
chorused  eagerly. 

"We  will  go  up  in  the  foot-hills. 
It  is  too  damp  and  cool  to  go  to  the 
river  yet." 

"Oh,  goody,  goody,  Miss  Walsh!" 
and  the  children  departed  full  of  happy 
anticipations. 

Chris  lingered  a  few  moments  and 
Miss  Walsh,  noting  the  puzzled  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  explained  kindly. 
"A  hike,  Chris,  is  just  a  long  pleas- 
ant walk.  We  are  going  up  on  the 
mountain  as  far  as  snow,  take  some 
pictures  of  our  class,  eat  our  lunch,  and 
then  come  back.  You'll  be  sure  to 
come?" 

Chris  considered  a  moment  and  then 
said:     "Yes,  I'll  come." 

"That's  just  fine!  Bring  plenty  of 
lunch  for  it  makes  one  awfully 
hungry." 

Chris  was  there  at  the  appointed 
time  carrying  his  lunch  in  a  paper 
sack. 

Miss  Walsh  kept  him  close-  beside 
her  on  the  trip  up  the  mountain,  point- 
ing out  little  items  of  interest  here  and 
there.  Squaw  Peak  and  the  legend 
concerning  it.  the  distant  lake  and 
the  old  drag  way  down  the  mountain 
side,  and  clusters  of  buildings  to  the 


south  she  told  him  were  the  Mental 
Hospital  buildings,  and  went  on  to 
explain  about  the  unfortunate  people 
who  lived  there. 

"Yes  and  lots  of  times  they  get 
out!"  chimed  in  Alex,  "and  they're 
dangerous,  just  as  apt  to  kill  you  as 
look  at  you !" 

Miss  Walsh  smiled  at  Alex's  words 
but  hastened  to  correct  his  statement. 
"You  know,  Alex,  that  one  very  sel- 
dom escapes !" 

"Yes,  but  when  they  DO !  Oh  gee, 
I'd  rather  meet  a  bear  or  a  lion  any 
day  than  one  of  them  guys!  If  I  even 
saw  one  I'd  run  like  lightning." 

Then  Willie  Bates  winked  at  Alex 
and  added  in  a  hoarse  whisper  intended 
to  convey  terror  to  the  guileless  Chris, 
"I  heard  one  escaped  yesterday!" 
Chris  recorded  this  speech  in  his 
memory  but  his  attention  was  immedi- 
ately claimed  by  nearer  trouble,  for 
someone  shrieked  almost  in  his  ear, — 
"Look  out  for  the  Devil's  Slide!" 

Chris  had  been  told  all  about  the 
Devil,  by  his  religious  parents.  He 
was  a  very  real  .and  terrible  personage 
to  the  little  emigrant  boy,  and  for  a 
moment  he  looked  fearfully  down  the 
steep  incline  expecting  to  see — he 
hardly  knew  what.  But  nothing  ap- 
peared and  a  moment  later  someone 
suggested : 

"Let's  go  to  the  Devil's  Kitchen  to 
eat  lunch.  Miss  Walsh,"  and  she  read- 
ily agreed.  "That  will  be  jolly,  chil- 
dren, and  we  will  take  one  picture 
there." 

This  was  worse,  very  much  worse, 
and  Chris  wondered  if  that  dreadful 
person  would  be  at  home. 

But  the  kitchen  held  no  visible  ter- 
rors. It  was  a  little  semi-circular  cave 
with  a  flow  of  clear,  cold  water  cross- 
ing one  side,  a  place  hollowed  out  in 
the  center  for  a  fire,  and  rude  stone 
benches  to  rest  upon. 

When  the  lunches  were  eaten,  Alex 
and   Willie    Bates    started   on   up   the 
hill  but  Miss  Walsh  called  to  them. 
"It's  getting  late,  boys,  I  believe  we 
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had  better  rest  here  awhile  and  then 
go  home." 

But  a  chorus  of  prote  ts  greeted  her 
suggestion. 

"Oh,  let's  go  to  the  Devil's  Ribs 
now  we  are  so  close,  Miss  Walsh !" 

Chris  heard  this  proposition  aghast. 
"The  Devil's  Ribs !  They  would  have  to 
get  right  up  against  the  Old  Fellow 
to  see  his  ribs !"  thought  the  boy. 

He  hung  breathless  on  the  teacher's 
answer  and  when  she  agreed,  he  turned 
and  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  and  dashed 
pell  mell  down  the  hill  las  though 
pursued. 

Truth  to  tell  Chris  felt  that  he  was 
pursued  and  ran  on  and  on  until  utter 
fatigue  forced  him  to  stop. 

He  had  floundered  right  through  a 
big  irrigation  ditch  that  skirted  the 
foot-hills,  and  now  he  sat  down  in  the 
shade  of  a  big  cottonwood  tree  and 
pulled  off  his  wet  shoes  and  socks. 

Then  he  noticed  a  man  asleep  in  the 
shade  of  a  clump  of  willows.  As  Chris 
looked  the  man  opened  his  eyes  and  sat 
up.  He  was  rather  a  shabby  looking 
fellow,  with  a  few  day's  beard  on  his 
face  and  a  long  white  scar  across  one 
cheek. 

"Hello,  kid"  he  said  pleasantly, 
"where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

"The  Devil's  Kitchen,"  Chris  an- 
swered truthfully. 

"I  didn't  know  his  kitchen  was  any- 
where around  here;  how  did  you  get 
so  wet?" 

Chris  pointed  to  the  ditch  and  asked, 
"Have  you  been  hiking?" 

"Oh  no."  the  man  replied,  "I've  been 
working  in  my  field,"  he  pointed  to 
the  freshly  plowed  plot  of  ground  "but 
I  had  to  send  my  boy  for  some  tools 
so  I  thought  I'd  rest  awhile." 

After  a  moment  he  went  on.  "Most 
of  the  land  around  here  belongs  to  me. 
I  have  lots  of  work  for  boys  in  the 
summer.  How  would  you  like  to  work 
for   me?" 

"Good,"  answered  Chris  who  had 
now  replaced  his  shoes,  laced  and  tied 
them  and  was  prepared  to  go  on,  his 
wet  socks  in  his  hand. 


"Well,  when  school  is  out  for 
the  summer,  hunt  me  up.  I  live  at 
the  east  end  of  Center  street;  I'll  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  job." 

"Thank  you.  Mister,"  said  Chris, 
"good-by!" 

The  man  waved  a  friendly  hand 
and  Chris  resumed  his  homeward 
journey.  He  was  so  happy — work 
for  all  summer!  How  glad  his  father 
and  mother  would  be. 

A  large  car,  containing  four  men, 
approached  from  the  west  and  turned 
into  the  narrow  lane  Chris  was  walk- 
ing along. 

When  they  reached  the  boy  they 
stopped  and  a  man,  whom  Chris  knew 
was  a  policeman  by  his  drab  uniform 
and  a  bright  badge,  called  to  him. 

"Say,  boy,  did  you  see  a  man  with 
a  short  beard  and  a  big  scar  on  his 
cheek,  around  here?" 

"Yes,  up  by  that  tree.    Why?" 

"He  escaped  from  the  asylum  yester- 
day and  he  is  a  bad  fellow  to  be  around 
when  he  gets  mad." 

"Oh,  that  man's  a  farmer,  he  owns 
most  all  the  land  around  here." 

The  men  all  laughed  and  the  big 
policeman  spoke  again. 

"In  his  mind  only,  boy.  He  is  as 
crazy  as  a  loon." 

"Why  he  isn't  crazy,"  protested  the 
boy.  "He's  going  to  give  me  a  job 
when  school  is  out.  He  lives  at  the 
east  end  of  Center  street." 

"Exactly  right,  boy,  and  that  is  the 
asylum." 

"Well,  good-by,  kid,"  they  called  as 
they  drove  on  toward  the  cottonwood 
trees,  "you  are  mighty  lucky  to  have  a 
whole  skin  left  for  you've  been  talking 
to  a  very  dangerous  man !" 

Chris  walked  slowly  toward  town, 
his  mind  in  a  strange  turmoil. 

His  promised  job  was  gone,  but  then 
there  were  other  jobs ;  he  would  find 
one.  And  he,  Chris,  had  been  alone 
with  a  crazy  man,  a  dangerous  man, 
and  had  not  even  been  afraid.  Of 
course  he  did  not  know  he  was  crazy, 
but — well  he  did'nt  believe  he  would 
have  been  afraid  anyhow. 
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"Alex  and  Willie  Bates  would  have 
been  afraid,  of  that  he  was  certain,  for 
had'nt  Alex  said  that  very  morning 
that  he  would  rather  meet  a  bear  or  a 
lion  than  one  of  those  crazy  guys?" 

Chris  expanded  his  chest  a  trifle ; 
why  he  could  hardly  have  explained, 
but  he  felt  he  was  now  superior  in 
some  measure  to  Alex  Campbell  and 
his  friend  Willie  Bates. 

At  home  he  related  the  stunning  ad- 
venture, and  the  surprise  and  admira- 
tion of  his  family,  swelled  his  chest  a 
wee  bit  more. 

Next  morning  he  stood  alone  on  the 
steps  as  usual. 

Presently  his  tormentors  spied  him, 
and  the  fun  began. 

"Denmark,  Denmark,  what  do  they 
do  in  Denmark  ?"  the  two  boys  cried  in 
unison,  running  close  to  Chris  and 
laughing  in  his  face. 

"Hit  'em,"  yelled  Chris  in  reply. 

The  words  came  with  the  snap  of  a 
whip  lash,  and  following  as  quick  as  a 
flash,  a  fist  shot  out  and  laid  the  of- 
fending Alex  flat  in  the  dirt,  too  ut- 
terly amazed  to  emit  a  single  gurgle. 

Chris  sauntered  off  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  leaving  behind  him  a 
group  of  wondering  boys. 

And  that  day  Chris'  name  changed 
as  if  by  magic  to  "Hit  'em." 

It  followed  him  through  High 
School  and  College,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  best  batters  on  the  college  ball 
team,  and  in  those  days  it  seemed  to 
exactly  fit  him ;  and  to  this  very  day 
he  is  known  as  "Hit  'em"  Johnson. 

"Ninety-Nine  Jumps  Too  Many" 

By  Glen  Perrins 

This  incident  happened  long  and 
long  ago,  yet  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
were  yesterday — the  "99  jumps  too 
many"  stand  out  in  my  boyhood  mem- 
ories as  distinctly  as  they  were  ef- 
fective. 

You  see,  when  I  was  little  I  was 
"Jumping  Jimmy"  as  father  called  me, 
— I  was  always  jumping,  hopping  up 
and  down  like  a  churn  bob.    It  was  my 


favorite  pastime,  and  it  grew  on  me 
until  it  became  quite  a  habit.  Whether 
it  was  happiness  that  made  me  want 
to  jump,  1  do  not  know; — I  just  re- 
member that  I  loved  to  do  it. 

The  rather  bad  "habit,"  however, 
was  short  lived. 

"Jimmy,"  said  father  one  afternoon, 
upon  finding  me  jumping  up  and  down 
on  the  spring-bottomed  couch  in  the 
living  room,  "how  do  you  like  jumping 
today  ?" 

"Fine,"  I  cried,  redoubling  my  ef- 
forts with  an  extra  high  leap  into  the 
air, — "I  wish  I  could  do  this  all  the 
time." 

"Perhaps  you  might  change  your 
mind  some  day?"  questioned  father. 
But  I  insisted  that  jumping  would 
always  be  my  favorite  form  of  exer- 
cise, particularly  if  I  could  have  the 
couch  for  my  endeavors. 

"Well,  come  here  a  minute,  Jimmy," 
he  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you — per- 
haps I  can  fix  things  up." 

I  went  quite  eagerly  to  father, 
whom  I  thought  at  that  hour  an  ardent 
admirer  of  my  ability, — my  father 
seemed  quite  pleased  with  my  jumping, 
yet  beneath  the  merry  twinkle  of  his 
eyes,  I  thought  I  recognized  a  serious 
soberness. 

"Jimmy,"  began  father — "For  some 
time  your  mother  and  I  have  tried  to 
break  you  of  your  bad  habit  of  jump- 
ing on  beds,  on  the  couch  and  every 
where  else  in  the  house.  Yet  you  still 
insist  upon  doing  it.  You  like  to  jump, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,  father,  especially  on  the 
couch,"  I  replied,  innocently. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  father.  "This 
afternoon  your  wish  shall  be  granted. 
I  will  let  you  jump  on  the  couch, — you 
can  perform  for  me  like  a  circus  acro- 
bat— I  will  be  the  audience,  you  the 
'jumper.,  " 

"And  I  can  jump  as  long  as  I  want 
to? — You  don't  care?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  father,  laugh- 
ingly but  looking  rather  stern. 

Had  I  known  my  "cure"  was  about 
to  begin,  I  might  have  hesitated  in  my 
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eagerness  at  "jumpiiiL^"  tliat  day  at 
least.  But  1  did  not,  and  I  began  the 
performance  with  vigor, — gay  leaps 
into  the  air.  The  springs  in  the  couch 
creaked  in  disapproval  as  they  tossed 
me  about,  but  father  applauded  my  ef- 
forts, and  I  jumped  as  I  had  never 
jumped  before. 

After  five  minutes  or  so,  however, 
I  grew  rather  tired  and  slowed  down 
somewhat. 

"What,  quitting  already?"  asked 
father.  "Surely  you  wouldn't  stop  in 
the  middle  of  the  performance?" 

With  that  I  redoubled  my  efforts, 
but  I  had  become  weary  and  wanted 
to  rest.  I  slowed  down  again  and  was 
going  to  stop  for  the  day,  when  I 
noticed  the  determined  look  on  father's 
face.  His  voice  was  firm  when  he  told 
me  to  continue  jumping. 

Was  this  the  strange  way  father 
was  going  to  "cure"  me  of  jumping? 
Had  he  planned  this  little  performance 
to  break  me  of  my  bad  habit?  The 
reason  for  the  little  "jumping"  pro- 
gram was  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
my  young  mind.  I  slowed  down,  and 
was  just  going  to  ask  him,  to  make 
sure,  when  he  said  again, 

"Keep  jumping,  Jimmy." 

His  voice  was  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  I  knew  he  meant  it.  I  jumped, — 
I  jumped  with  all  the  force  left  in  my 
tired  aching  legs.  And  as  I  jumped 
I  counted  the  ups  and  the  downs, — 51, 
52,  53,  54,  55, — they  were  getting 
smaller  and  smaller,  but  I  kept  on — ■ 
I  jumped  and  jumped— 88,  89,  90,  91 
— my  legs  were  aching,  and  then,  like 
a  girl,  I  began  to  cry— 92,  93,  94,  95— 
I  saw  father  rise  out  of  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  come 
toward  the  couch — 

The  last   few   jumps   were  vain  at- 


temjjts,  as  1  remember  them,  b'ather 
caught  me  on  the  last  one,  the  99th, 
when  I  jumped,  or  rather  fell  sobbing 
into  his  arms. 

"I'm  sorry,  Jimmy,"  said  father  af- 
ter a  time — "awfully  sorry,  but  it  was 
the  only  way  I  could  think  of  to  'cure' 
you —  You  aren't  going  to  jump  any 
more,  are  you?" 

"N-n-never  a-again,  ever,"  I  said, 
looking  up  through  a  mist  of  tears — 

I  was  cured, — I  had  jumped  already 
99  times  too  many. 

And,  even  today,  I  never  stay  to  see 
all  of  a  track  meet, — when  the  "jump- 
ing" begins,  I  leave. 


Be  Good  Where  You  Are 

A  naughty  mud-stained  sobbing  lit- 
tle girl,  partly  cross,  but  partly  sorry, 
too,  perhaps — who  knows? — astonish- 
ed a  gentle  old  lady,  not  wise  in  the 
ways  of  children,  who  offered  lo  tell 
her  "how  to  be  a  good  girl  and  go  to 
heaven." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  a  good  girl 
and  go  to  heaven,"  said  the  small 
tempest.  "I  want  to  be  just  a  girl 
that's  good  'nough  to  stay  where  I 
am!" 

And  she  was  right,  that  ;little 
maiden.  It  is  not  the  little  ones  who 
want  to  die,  but  the  girls  and  boys 
who  are  ready  and  good  enough  to  live, 
who  are  needed  in  this  dear  old  world. 

It  is  not  being  ready  to  sing  with 
the  angels  which  comes  first,  but  being 
ready  to  use  our  voices  in  songs  here ; 
not  wings  that  we  need,  but  steady 
feet  to  run  on  errands  of  love,  true 
hearts  and  helpful  hands  to  do  kind 
deeds  for  Jesus. 

— Christian  Standard 
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Interesting  Facts  about  the  Trunk 
o£  an  Elephant 

Felix  J.  Koch 

We  were  watching  a  herd  of  Ele- 
phants crowding  one  another  about  the 
big  public  watering-trough  at  Wash- 
ington Court-House  the  other  evening, 
preparatory  to  their  being  marched  off 
to  the  arena  of  a  great  wild  animal 
show  near,  when  the  one  animal,  step- 
ping back  from  the  ring  in  anger 
began  a  most  curious  beating  back 
and  forth  and  forth  and  back  with  its 
trunk. 

Instantly  the  keeper  came  from  the 
shadows  of  a  poplar  tree  near  and 
drove  first  this  elephant,  then  that  one, 
to  one  side,  to  make  way  for  the  thirs- 
ty and  infuriated  pachyderm  and  a 
chance  for  him  to  drink. 

"When  the  eleplhant  waves  his  trunk 
that  way  it's  a  sign  of  danger  ahead !" 
the  man  explained,  when  we  drew  him 
aside  to  ask  why  he  had  bothered  with 
this  special  animal,  over  the  rest,  "and 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  pays,  then,  to 
take  every  possible  irritant  from  the 
big  fellow's  way." 

He  stopped  a  moment  to  make  sure 
we  might  be  interested  in  such  sub- 
jects, then  reassured,  went  on : 

"It's  a  wonderful  thing,  that  trunk 
of  the  elephant!  Really  comparatively 


few  people  realize  how  carefully  it  has 
been  planned,  liow  it  serves  him  in  just 
every  sort  of  need. 

"The  elephant,  to  begin  with,  is,  of 
course,  the  largest  living  quadruped." 

The  man  drew  one  of  the  lumbering 
elephants  .close  to  us,  and,  patting 
Jumbo  the  while  gently  and  in  a  way 
it  was  evident  the  big  fellow  enjoyed, 
he  exposed  to  closest  view  the  trunk- 
end. 

"This  'trunk,' — this  nose — end,  you 
might  really  say,"  he  went  on  the 
while,  "is  composed  of  not  less  than 
forty-thousand  small  muscles.  These 
are  interlaced  various-wise.  They  are 
most  flexible  and  that  in  all  directions 
beside.  What  is  more,  nature  has  giv- 
en them  extreme  sensibility,  so  that 
they  make  the  elephant  aware  of  the 
slightest  object  they  touch. 

"Away  down  at  the  end  of  the 
trunk  here,  in  addition,  we  have  what 
is  almost  the  duplicate  of  a  human 
finger. 

"Now,  watch  the  elephants: — 

"You  will  see  that  the  trunk  serves 
them  very  nearly  as  well  as  the  hand 
would  a  full-sized  monkey. 

"See  the  one  pick  up  that  apple 
yonder.  He  can  seize  it, — anything 
else  he  wishes  to  take  to  his  mouth, — 
and  put  it  between  his  lips,  as  you  or 
I  might  pick  up  and  munch  a  gum- 
drop. 
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"Note  the  others,  at  the  trough. 

"By  way  of  the  trunk  they  dehber- 
ately  draw  up — suck  up,  one  should 
like  to  say — whatever  water  they 
choose  to  drink.  Then,  such  is  the  per- 
fect action  of  the  muscles  at  trunk-top 
there,  bringing  the  liquid  to  the  mouth, 
they  divert  it  down  the  throat,  and  so 
into  the  stomach  itself.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, nature  makes   up   for  the 


TKIlt.STY 

want  of  a  long  neck,  which  could  never 
supp>ort  so  huge  a  head  and  then  the 
heavy  tusks  along." 

Our  host  turned  to  jumbo  and  bade 
him   "SPE.-XK." 

Instantly  the  obliging  animal  gave 
forth  one  of  his  strange  trumpet 
sounds. 

"The  trunk,"  his  trainer  added,  "is 
the  organ  of  the  voice,  too ;  and 
through  it  the  creature  gives  these 
trumpet-like  tones." 


"Bunty" 

/.  R.  Hegel,  in  Our  Dumb  Animals 

He  walked  into  our  school-room  one 
morning,  a  typical  tramp  dog,  dirty, 
collarless  and  pitifully  thin.  We  fed 
him,   of  course,  but,  having  adopted 


a  stray  cat  "only  the  week  before,  felt 
we  could  not  keep  the  dog  too.  Yet, 
he  stayed  on,  disdainfully  scorned  by 
"Bolivar,"  the  cat,  and  idolized  by  the 
children.  They  took  turns  in  bringing 
food  from  home  and  the  dog  (called 
"Bunty"  by  the  youngsters)  grew 
handsome  and  sleek  under  their  care. 
At  night  he  slept  on  an  old  coat  under 
my  desk. 

However,  as  the  school  term  neared 
its  close,  Bunty  became  a  problem. 
We  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
And,  undoubtedly,  he  sensed  the  fact 
that  he  must  part  from  his  little  friends 
soon  for  he  no  longer  frolicked  as  he 
did  and,  one  morning,  we  found  him 
imder  my  desk  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
breathing  heavily.  Thinking  he  might 
be  developing  a  case  of  rabies,  we  car- 
ried him  to  the  sheriff,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  school,  and  asked  that  the 
dog  be  disposed  of  in  a  merciful  fash- 
ion. This,  we  thought,  the  more  hu- 
mane way. 

But,  all  morning  we  could  dq  no 
school  work.  With  blurred  eyes  and 
trembling  hands  we  listened  for  the 
shot  that  was  to  end  the  life  of  our 
beloved  pet. 

At  the  close  of  school,  having  heard 
no  shot,  we  all  tropped  next  door  to 
inquire  as  to  the  end  or  our  poor  dog. 
To  our  surprise  we  found  the  sheriff 
seated  on  the  porch,  Bunty,  tail  wag- 
ging furiously,  in  his  lap. 

The  sheriff,  seeing  us,  smiled  sheep- 
ishly. 

"Mighty  fine  dog,"  he  said.  He 
didn't  have  the  rabies,  just  a  cold,  so 
I  decided  I'd  keep  him  myself.  Al- 
ways wanted  a  bull-dog  anyway." 

The  children  were  delighted  beyond 
everything  at  hearing  this  news,  and 
the  sheriff  was  popularly  acclaimed  the 
hero  of  the  hour. 

Bunty.  too,  was  as  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  as  we  were.  Yet,  though 
he  loves  his  master  dearly,  he  never 
forgets  his  old  friends  and,  as  soon 
as  school  opens  in  September,  pays 
us  a  call  every  morning. 


The  Juvenile  Crochet  Lessons 

(Photos  by  Alseen  St.'dio'' 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Bywater 


Ch  15,  tr  in  9th  st  from  hook.  Ch 
2,  miss  2,  tr  in  next  st.  Ch  h,  miss  2, 
tr  in  next;  (end  of  ch)  ch  5,  tnrn.    Tr 


Figure  1 

in  tr;  twice.  Ch  4  tr  in  1st  st  of  this 
ch.  ( leave  last  st  of  each  on  hook  and 
thread  through  all  together,  making  a 
point)  then  tr  in  3rd  st  of  15  ch.  Ch 
4,  another  point  in  1st  st  of  this  ch. 
Tr  in  tr  in  next  3rd  st.of  ch.*  Ch  4, 
turn,  point  in  1st  st  of  this  ch ;  three 
times.  Tr  in  tr,  2  more  points,  and  tr 
in  next  tr.  Ch  2.  tr  in  tr,  ch  2  tr  in 
3rd  st  of  5  ch.  Ch  5,  turn.  Tr  in  tr, 
ch  2,  tr  in  tr,  ch  2,  tr  between  2  points. 
Ch.  5,  turn.  Tr  in  tr,  ch  2,  tr  in  3rd 
st  of  5  ch  turn.  Tr  in  tr,  ch  4,  point  in 
1st  of  this  ch.  Tr  in  3rd  of  5  ch, 
ch  4,  another  point,  tr  in  tr  between 
points  ch  4  turn.     Repeat  from* 


Figure  2 

Ch  8,  tr  in  5th  st.  Ch  3  turn.    6  tr  in 
5  ch.    Ch  1,  tr  in  end.    Ch  5,  tr  in  tr. 


Ch  3  turn.  6  tr  in  5  ch.  Ch  1  tr  in 
4th  tr,  ch  S,  tr  in  top  of  this  tr.  Ch  3 
turn.  Repeat  desired  length.  Top 
edge :  Tr  in  point,  Dtr  in  space  with 
3  ch  between.  2nd  R :  Tr  in  each  tr 
and  dtr,  with  3ch  between  each.  3rd 
R:  same  as  2nd.  Bottom:  5  dtr  in 
point,  dc  in  next  point  with  3rd  be- 
tween each.  2nd  R :  5  tr  between 
eacli  dtr. 


Figure  3 

Ch  16,  tr  in  5th  from  hook  and 
.r  in  each  of  next  9  sts.  Repeat  8 
more  times.  Ch  6,  tr  in  each  space 
between  groups,  with  2ch  between  each 
tr,  and  tr  at  corner  of  last  one.  Ch 
3,  turn.  2  tr  to  each  space,  and  tr  at 
corner.  Ch  5,  turn,  tr  in  every  4th 
tr,  ch  5  and  join  to  corner.  Ch  5, 
tr  at  end  of  tr.  to  left,  ch  2,  tr  in  next 
tr,  ch  2,  miss  2  tr,  tr  in  next,  two  more 
times.  Ch  5,  4  tr  in  end  of  group 
with  2ch  between  each.  5  tr  in  each 
of  next  7  groups,  2  ch  between  each 
tr.  4  tr  in  last  group.  Ch  5,  continue 
across  the  top,  tr  in  every  3rd  tr,  with 
2  ch  between  each  tr,  except  the  two 
center  ones  is  dtr.  Join  to  3rd  st  of 
5  ch  and  finish  all  around  with  3  dc 
to  each  space.     Pecots  every  6th  st. 


Mldreris 

BUDGET  M 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur   photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  black  and  white  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box.  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Autumn 

The  moutain  side  was  wrapped  in  blue, 

With  pretty  trees  of  every  hue, 

The  sky  was  trimmed  with  clouds  of 

white. 
As   we  walked   along   in   the   autumn 

light. 

The  robin,  dove  and  meadowlark, 
Have  flown  from  noon  till  nearly  dark, 
To  find  a  home  in  a  warmer  clime, 
To  spend  the  cold,  wet  winter  time. 

The  sparrow,  though,  has  not  yet  gone, 
They  start  to  shirp  at  break  of  dawn, 
They  make  you  Jiappy  and  full  of  cheer 
So  don't  go  away,  little  sparrow  dear. 
Age  11.  Jean  Fisher, 

Oxford,  Idaho. 

Our  Trip 

Friday  we  school  children  went  on 
our  trip.  Before  we  went  we  marched 
around  the  school  room,  had  a  program 
and  learned  a  new  song.  Then  we 
marched  to  Lee's  Creek,  and  when  we 
arrived  there  we  ate  our  lunch  and 
played  games.  It  was  quite  a  cloudy 
day  so  our  teacher  thought  !t  best  not 
to  stay  too  long,  so  he  took  us  back  to 


the  school  house  and  we  had  a  spelling 
match  until  time  to  go  home. 
Age  8.  Anna  liansen. 

Boundary  Creek, 
Alberta,  Canada. 


MY    SISTERS 

Donna    Jensen, 
Age     13  Richfield,    Utah, 

Box  337 


Nov.  1925 
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MY    SISTER 


Age    14 


Ellen    Hyde. 

Metropolis,     Xev. 


Was  it  a  bear,  a  lion,  a  deer  or  some- 
thing that  would  fall  on  him  I  He 
screamed  harder  than  ever. 

"Who's  there,  is  that  you  Ned,  what 
happened,  where  are  you?"  It  was 
Jerry,  Ned's  best  friend.  Ned  could 
hear  voices  in  a  distances. 

"Look  out,  be  careful,"  cautioned 
Ned. 

"Here  he  is,  I've  found  him."  cried 
Jerry.  As  it  was  dark,  there  were 
a  nuniber  of  flashlights  out.  All  the 
boys  leaned  over  to  help  Ned. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  they  laughed  in  a 
chorus. 

"What's  the  matter,  get  me  up," 
cried  Ned,  "I  can  hardly  hold  any 
longer."  They  helped  him  up  and  he 
took  the  rag  off  from  his  eyes  and 
looked  over  the  cliff.  If  Ned  had 
dropped,  he  would  have  fallen  only  six 
inches  on  a  bed  of  moss. 
too. 


He  laughed 


Blind  Mail's  Buff 


Age  14. 


Julia  Tyler, 
Thatcher,  Arizona. 


The  Bluejay  Scout  patrol  were  in 
the  mountains  for  a  week.  Today 
they  were  playing  games  to  pass  the 
time  away.  Blind  Man's  Buff  was 
an  old  game,  but  they  were  playing  it. 
Ned  Barton  was  "it".  Time  went  on 
and  it  was  getting  late  but  the  game 
went  on. 

Ned  roamed  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  bunch  and  came  to  a  small 
clearing  place.  He  wondered  where 
he  was.  Still  walking  he  started  to 
take  the  rag  off  from  his  eyes.  One 
step!  Ned  was  falling  over  a  cliff. 
He  caught  himself  on  an  over  hanging 
log  about  four  inches  from  the  top. 
He  held  fast  with  both  hands. 

He  screamed  and  yelled  for  help. 
Hours  (it  seemed  to  him)  passed  and 
no  one  came.  Where  were  the  boys? 
He  imagined  all  sorts  of  things  but 
still  yelled   for  help. 

Ned  could  hear  steps,  slow,  uneven 
steps  like  something  big  and  clumsy! 


Drawn    by   Bertha    May   Bell,' 
Age   13  Box  258,   Evanston,  Wyo. 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee 


Thanksgiving  Time 


The  Diamond  Jubilee  has  just  been 
celebrated  in  San  Francisco,  meaning 
that  this  is  the  75th  year  since  CaU- 
fornia  joined  the  Union. 

Following  the  trails  of  the  Pony 
Express  and  the  Covered  Wagon  is  a 
great  adventure  but  a  far  different 
one  than  it  (Was  seventy-five  years 
ago  when  California  w^as  admitted  to 
statehood. 

The  trail  over  which  the  California 
pioneers  drove  their  oxteam.s  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  rush  are  now  highly 
improved  automobile  roads. 

The  roads  are  in  such  remarkable 
condition  that  a  journey  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  can  be  made  in 
less  than  five  days,  being  a  big  dif- 
ference now  from  what  it  was  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  when  it  took  several 
months  to  make  the  journey  by  ox 
teams. 

Ruth  Taylor. 
R.  F.  D.  No  2,. 
Age  10.  Elk  Grove,  Calif. 


The  apples  from  the  orchard, 
Are  gathered  now,  we  know, 

And  grandmother's  apple  pies. 
Are  pure  and  white  as  snow. 

The  grains  are  now  all  gathered, 

And  stored  away  for  use, 
To  feed  the  turks  and  chickens, 

And  fatten  our  old  goose. 

The  turkeys  are  a  strutting 

And  gobbling  around  with  fear, 

For  our  aunts  and  uncles  are  coming 
For  the  best  feast  of  the  year. 

The  pumpkins  ripe  and  yellow. 

Are  ready  for  the  pies. 
They  are  so  soft  and  mellow 

They're  a  feast  for  all  our  eyes. 

And  now  thanksgiving's  nearing. 

The  day  will  soon  be  gone. 
And  we  have  to  wait  for  next  year, 

Which  really  don't  seem  long. 

Annie  Cox, 

Woodruff,  Utah. 


Age  11 


Fall 


MY    NIECES    AND    NEPHEWS 
Elixabeth  Siiudalil, 
Age  10  Oak  City,  Utah 


The  leaves  are  falling — falling 
From  off  the  trees  today. 
The  wintry  winds  are  calling 
'"Come,  birdies,  fly  away." 

A  carpet  of  red,  gold,  and  brown 
The  leaves  do  now  bestow 
Till  the  wind  comes  whirling  down 
And  past  you  they  will  go. 

But  soon  a  flaky  spread  of  white 
Doth  gently  fall  anew. 
It's  falling  down  like  diamonds  bright 
Like  showers  of  silver  dew. 

Then  comes  the  jolly  Christmas  time, 
When  snow,  like  diamonds  fall. 
We  hear  the  merry  sleighbells  chime. 
That  time's  the  best  of  all. 
Age   13.  Mildred  Cox, 

Woodruff,  Utah. 
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MY    T«"0    COUSIIVS 
Age  14  Carlie  Callister, 

Oak  City,  UtaU 


Motlier 

I   love  my  mother, 
My  mother  loves  me; 

I  love  my  mother 
She's  kind  as  can  be. 

I  try  to  help  mother. 

For  she  always  help's  me ; 
I   have  a  mother 

That's  kind  as  can  be.  ' 

When  I  am  happy 

My  mother  is  glad; 
When  I  am  sorry 

My  mother  is  sad. 

We  ought  to  be  kind 

To  mother  indeed. 
For  she's  kind  to  us 

When  we  are  in  need. 

I   should  love  mother 

For  mother  loves  me, 
Mv  love  for  mother 
Is  true  as  can  be. 
Age  8.  Eugene  E.  Olsen, 

Byron.  Wyoming. 


"Just  a  Minute,  Mother" 

"Just  a  minute  mother," 
Little  Annie   said. 
As  her  mother  asked  her 
To  go  and  make  her  bed. 

"Go  down  and  get  some  coal,  Jack, 
The  house  is  getting  cold. 
Now  don't  say,  'Just  a  minute,'  " 
Said  Jack's  mother,  "or  I'll  scold." 

"Now  don't  run  from  the  taljle 
And  leave  the  dishes  beside," 
Said  mother  to  her  daughter 
As  she  started  off  to  slide. 

"Wait  just  a  minute,  mother," 
Said  the  girl  as  off  she  went, 
"I'll  be  back  in  just  a  minute," 
But  her  thoughts  on  play  were  bent. 

"Go  finish  your  hoeing," 
Said  a  mother  to  her  son. 
As  he  hastily  left  the  table 
And  started  on  a  run. 

"Just   a  minute,   mother. 
Let  me  speak  a  word  to  Jim." 
Said  the  boy  as  he  called  to  his  com- 
rade, 1 
And  told  him  he  had  to  go  in. 

"Aw  come  on,  let's  have  some  play 
Before  you  weed  the  garden. 
Come  on  don't  spoil  the  day. 
Your  mother  isn't  a  warden." 

"Just  a  minute,  mother," 
Is  heard  in  all  child  homes. 
From  the  cottage  of  the  peasants, 
To  the  castles  with  great  domes. 

If  mother  tried  to  count, 
The  'just  a  minutes'  of  each  day, 
We'd  find  that  hours  and  hours 
Slip  uselessly  away. 

Let's  drop  our  "just  a  minutes," 
And  make  our  mothers  smile. 
And  in  this  time  we've  wasted 
Do  something  that's  worth  while. 

Fawn  McKay, 
Age  9.  1254  E.  5th  South, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
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Snap  shot  of   Mildred  Bennett. 

Age  5,   bj-  Rich  Bennett, 
Age   S  Mag'ratli,    C:inada 

Pauline's  Dream 

Once  there  was  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  little  girl  named  Pauline. 

One  day  as  she  was  rocking  her 
doll  to  sleep,  a  fairy  came  to  her,  and 
told  her  that  if  she  would  follow  him 
he  would  show  her  something. 

As  they  were  walking  along,  they 
came  to  a  palace.  They  went  in  and 
found  the  queen  waiting  for  them. 
So  she  told  Pauline  that  if  she 
would  stay  with  her,  she  would  give 
her  something  nice. 

After  Pauline  had  stayed  with  her 
a  long  time,  she  asked  if  she  could 
go  home.  The  queen  was  willing, 
only  she  wanted  to  give  her  something 
first.  So  she  took  her  into  a  little 
room  where  a  big  mamma  doll  was. 
"This  is  yours  dear  child,  now  hurry 
home." 

Just  as  she  walked  out  of  the  door, 
she  fell  and  woke  up  and  found  herself 
in  her  own  little  bed.  So  she  reached 
out  for  the  doll,  but  it  wasn't  there, 
just  then  her  mother  came  in  the 
room  and  she  told  her  all  about  her 
dream.  So  her  mother  said,  "I  will 
try  to  get  you  one,  dear,  if  you  are  a 
good  girl." 

So  on  Christmas  morning  she  woke 
up  and  found  a  big  mamma  doll  just 


like  the  one  in  the  dream.  So  she  ran 
to  her  mother  and  said,  "You  are  the 
best  mother  in  the  world." 

Pearl  Yates, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  75, 
.\ge  10  Tooele,  Utah. 

To  My  Daddy  on  a  Mission 

This  little  poem  I  send  to  you. 
With  hearty  good  wishes,  so  kind  and 

true ; 
And  when  you  come  back  home  on  the 

train 
ril  go  and  meet  you,  and   cheer  you 

again. 

Then  you'll  gallop  around  with  us  on 

your  back. 
Then   swing  us  so  high,   till  we  look 

so  black, 
y\nd  whirl  us  around   till  we  look  so 

blue. 
We've  got  a  good  daddy  and  that  is 

true. 

Edna  Whitehead. 

763-4  ave.. 
Age  10  Salt  Lake  City 


Drawn   by   Owen  H.   Tibbitts, 

Box  293,   Slontpelier, 

Idaho 
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Little  Flower 

Dear  little  flower  looking  at  me — 
Looking  at  me  so  thoughtfully, 
I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking  about, 
As  you   send   heavenward   your   little 
sprout. 

Are  you  thinking  of  joy  in  your  gar- 
den bed. 

Or  thinking  of  love  o'er  the  grave  of 
the  dead? 

I  know  love  and  joy  you  are  thinking 
about, 

When  you  send  heavenward,  your  little 
sprout. 

Age  9.  Florence  Child, 

140  W.  57  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Plioto  by  Etbel  Johnson, 
Age  12  Sonibrera  Butte, 

Arizona 


Harvest  Season 

Summer  now  is  over. 

Autumn  now  is  here, 
And  we're  very  happy 

For  Hallowe'en  is  near. 

We'll  gather  big,   round  pumpkins. 
For  Jack-o-lantern  bright. 

To  put  in  people's  windows, 
On  jolly  Hallow's  night. 

We'll   get   some  big,   red  apples, 
To  make  our   fun  complete. 

And  when  the  merry  children  come, 
We'll  give  them  all  a  treat. 


We'll  gather  the  best  of  popcorn, 
And  pop  it  nice  and  white, 

Then  let  the  children  eat  it. 
On  nice,  old  Hallow's  night. 

And  when  all  this  is  over, 
And  we  have  gone  to  rest, 

We'll  realize  harvest  season 
Is  really  the  very  best. 

Genevieve  Thomas, 

Oxford,  Idaho. 


Age  12. 


My  Doll's  Party 

One  day  I  left  my  dolls  in  the  play- 
room while  I  went  to  help  my  mother. 
Wlien  I  was  through  helping  my 
mother  I  went  to  get  my  dolls.  I 
heard  a  noise  in  the  play-room  so  I 
stopped  and  looked  in. 

I  had  a  mama  doll  named  Flossy,  a 
rag  doll  named  Polly  Pickle  Nose, 
another  named  Betty  Ann,  a  sleeping 
doll  called  Nellie,  and  a  Kewpie. 

I  had  in  the  play-room  a  little  gold 
painted  table  and  chairs,  and  a  set  of 
pink  doll  dishes. 

Flossy  said  to  the  other  dolls,  "Let's 
have  a  party." 

So  Flossy  set  the  table,  Betty  Ann 
put  the  chairs  around  the  table.  All 
the  dolls  sat  around  the  table. 

Nellie  brought  the  bread,  butter, 
milk  and  fruit  and  put  on  the  table. 
They  were  good  dolls  and  didn't  want 
to  drink  tea  because  it  was  breaking 
the  word  of  Wisdom,  so  they  each  had 
a  glass  of  milk. 

After  they  had  eaten  their  dinner 
they  cleared  up  the  dishes  and  washed 
them,  and  set  the  chairs  back.  They 
all  said  they  had  a  very  good  party. 

Jean  Wall. 
Age  11.      Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Mister  Mosquito 

There  is  a  little  insect 

That  visits  us  in  spring, 
And  each  night  as  I  lay  in  bed. 

He  stops  by  me  to  sing. 
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Then  lightly  on  my  cheek  he  lights 

To  take  from  me  a  meal, 
When  quickly  with  my  hand  I  swat, 

To  teach  him  not  to  steal. 

Sherwin  Johnson, 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah, 
Age  12.  P.  O.  Box  147. 


The  Pilgrims 

The   Pilgrims  appointed, 

A  very  fine  day. 
On  the  last  of  November, 

For  thanksgiving  day. 

They  gathered  their  harvest. 
And  enjoyed  what  they  had; 

They  always  felt  joyful, 
And  never  were  sad. 

They  had  wild  turkey, 
And  corn,  wheat  and  oats, 

And  they  had  a  great  time. 
As  if  they  had  hosts. 

Still  they  were  happy, 
And  ne'er  ceased  to  pray. 

Until  they  were  laid 

Down  deep,  deep  away. 

Ardeth  Miller, 
Age  11.  Castle  Dale,  Utah. 


Age  12 


Photo  by  Gladys  Romrien, 

McCammon,  Idalio 


Hallowe'en 

Hallowe'en  will  soon  be  here.  Oh, 
the  good  times  we  will  have !  We  will 
dress  up  like  ghosts  and  have  jack  '0 
lanterns  that  have  bright  smiling  faces. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  an  expe- 
rience I  had  last  year.  We  went  from 
house  to  house  tick-tacking  on  the 
windows.  When  I  went  to  one  house 
I  looked  through  the  window  and  I 
saw  an  old  lady  saying  her  prayers, 
I  could  just  hear  faintly,  "God  bless 
my  boy  that  he  may  return  home  in 
safety  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  do  any 
harm  or  scare  me."  When  she  had 
finished  I  told  the  other  girls  what 
I  had  heard.  They  said  that  they  had 
better  not  do  any  harm  and  to  do  good 
the  rest  of  the  night  so  we  went  home 
and  our  mother  read  us  a  story. 
Age  10.  Marjorie  Wall, 

Raymond,  Alberta  Canada. 


Photo  by  Melba  Marsden, 
Age  13  Cardston, 

Alberta,  Canada 
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Photo  by  Berniee  King, 
Age  13  Box  5»,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 

North  Logan,  Utah 


Honorable  Mention 

Earl     Campbell,     Hill     Spring,     Alberta, 

Canada. 
Lavera  Ginn,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
Albert    Hansen,    Brigham   Sity,   Utah. 
Emma  Hansen,  Boundary  Creek,  Alberta, 

Canada. 
Lida   Hansen,   Boundary    Creek,   .Mberta, 

Canada. 
Blanche  Harrison,  Downey,  Idaho. 
Norma  Hatch,  Woods  Cross,  Utah. 
•Alice   Isom.    Hurricane,   Utah. 
Lela  Lee,  Fort  Thomas,  Arizona. 
Edna  Meyerhoffer,  Rockland,  Idaho. 
Marjorie  Reid,  Orangeville,  Utah. 
William    C.    Russell,    Barnwell,    Alberta, 

Canada.  , 

Lila  Taysom,  Afton,  Wyoming. 
Fontella  Thurber,  Fairfield,  Idaho. 
Georgia  Wardsworth,  Panacea,  Nevada. 
Geneva   Wayment,    Ogden,   Utah. 
Clea  Weekes,  Thornton,  Idaho. 


The  Land  of  Make-Believe 


By  Annie  Malin. 


When  I  go  to  Clarinda's  house 
She  smiles  and  smiles  and  smiles. 
And  I  just  sit  and  fan  myself — 
I've  wali<ed  most  fifteen  miles ; 
And  theii  I  tell  her  all  I  know — 
She  loves  to  hear  the  news, 
About  my  .\raminta's  gowns 
And  Joseph  Henry's  shoes. 

I  tell  her  of  my  grandma's  fall. 
And  that  .\unt  Kate  was  ill ; 
How  naughty  cousin  Sammy  was — 
She  spanked  him  with  a  will. 
I  talk  about  the  weather,  too. 
And  how  I've  felt  the  heat : 
About  the  latest  accident, 
And  the  fire  on  our  street. 


And  then  I  say,  "Well,  "I  must  go 

Or  supper  will  be  late, 

.'\nd  John  will  fume  and  fret  because 

He  does  so  hate  to  wait." 

I  ask  her  to  return  my  call — ■ 

For  one  must  be  polite — 

.^nd  still  Clarinda  smiles  and  smiles, 

And  oh,  her  hair's  a  sight! 

I  say  good-bye  and  soon  I'm  home, 

My  babv's  fast  asleep. 

The  children  have  upset  my  house — 

I  feel  that  I  could  weep. 

I  frown  at  them,  for  don't  you  see. 

It  wouldn't  do  at  all 

To  smile  as  dear  Clarinda  does — 

She's  nothing  but  a  doll. 


But  then,  to  me  she's  real  as  real, 

I  have  such  fun  I'm  sure; 

If  she  were  real  I  couldn't  have 

The  tiniest  atom  more. 

We  go  to  shows,  and  eat  ice-cream  ; 

Long  letters  we  receive — ■ 

What  joy  to  be  a  little  girl 

In  the  land  of  make-believe ! 


Of  Course  She  Couldn't  Wear  it! 

He,  triumphantly:  "That  new  dress  of 
yours   looks   quite   decent. 

She,  despondently:  "Yes,  I  was  afraid 
it  would.— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

Handicapped 

Harry:  "I  bet  I  can  make  a  worse  face 
than  you  can." 

Dorothy:  "You  ought  to  be  able  to. 
Look  at  the  face  you've  got  to  start 
with." 

Palatable  Scenery 

She  (back  from  a  honeymoon  in  Switz- 
erland) :  "Don't  you  remember  that 
wonderful   gorge  in  the  .Mps,  dear?" 

He:  "Sure  do:  it  was  the  squarest  meal 
I  ever  had."— Hamilton  Royal  Garboon. 

Prima  Facia  Evidence 

Smith:  "He  claims  to  be  related  to  you, 
and  says  he  can  prove  it." 
Dobson;     "The  man's  a  fool." 
Smith:     "That  may  be  a  mere   coinci- 
dence." 

Quid  pro   Quo 

"Excuse  this  bit  of  sarcasm,"  said 
Smith  to  Jones,  "but  I  must  say  you  are 
an  infamous  liar  and  scoundrel." 

"Pardon  this  bit  of  irony,"  said  Jones 
to  Smith,  as  he  knocked  him  over  with  a 
poker. 

Some  Hebrewiticisms 

Ikey  was  in  the  hospital,  and  his  friend, 
finding  him  in  despondency,  asked  what 
the  trouble  might  be. 

"It's  nothing  but  trouble.  Now  dese 
doctors  vant  to  put  in  some  monkey 
giants   yet." 

"Well,  why  not  Ikey,  if  they  will  make 
you  well?" 

"Sure,  vhy  not?  But  it  will  cost  me 
fife  thousand  dollars  for  a  few  monkey 
giants,  ven  I  know  vare  I  can  get  a 
whole  monkey  for  twelf  dollars." 

— Templeton   Sun. 


Every  Town's  the  Same 

"How   big   is   your    home   town,   Al?" 
"Oh,  about  the  size  of  New  York,  but 
is   isn't   built   up  yet."— Brown  Jug. 

Not  Quite  Certain 

First  Convict:  "When  I  get  out  of  this 
place,  I'm  going  to  have  a  hot  time,  ain't 
you?" 

Second  Ditto:  "I  don't  know.  I'm  in 
for    life." — Fulton    Transcript. 

A   Rich   Legacy 

"I  hear  that  Jones  left  everything  he 
had    to   an    orphan   asylum." 

"Is  that  so?     What  did  he  leave?" 
"Twelve  children." — Patton's  Monthly. 

Corrected 

English  Prof.:  "Correct  this  sentence: 
'Before  any  damage  could  be  done,  the 
fire  was  put  out  by  the  volunteer  fire 
department.'  " 

Frosh:  "The  fire  was  put  out  before 
any  damage  could  be  done  by  the  volun- 
teer fire  department." 

• — Denver  Post. 

The  Wretch 

During  a  train  journey  a  man  dashed 
down  the  corridor  and  put  his  head  in 
at  the  door  of  a  compartment.  "Has 
anyone  any  whiskey?"  he  asked.  "A 
lady  has  fainted  in  the  next  carriage." 

Several  flasks  were  handed  to  him.  He 
took  a  good  drink  and  then  said  calmly: 
"It  always  upsets  me  to  see  a  lady  faint." 
Then  went  back  to  his  compartment. 

At  the  Circus 

"How  do  you  get  down  off  an  ele- 
phant?" 

"You    climb    down." 

"Wrong!" 

"You  take  a  ladder  and  get  down." 

"Wrong!" 

"You  grease  his  sides  and  slide  down." 

"Wrong!" 

"Well,  you  take  the  trunk  line  down." 

"No,  not  quite.  You  don't  get  down 
off  an  elephant;  you  get  it  off  a  goose." 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 


Radios  and  Supplies 

LEE  AUTO  TIRES  and 
GABRIEL  SNUBBERS 

GEO.  E.  BROWNING  CO. 

2602-4  Washington  Ave.      OGDEN,  UTAH 


SAXOPHONES 


THE  NEW  WONDER  1926  MODEL  IS  HERE 

CONN  SAXOPHONES  have  many  exclusive  features 
and  patents  that  are  not  found  on  the  instruments 
of  any  other  make.  The  new  tuning  device  and 
quick  attachahle  vacuum  pad  is  a  revelation. 

All  Conn  Instruments  are  scientifically  constructed 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  manufactured 
makes  them  easier  to  blow,  better  in  tune  and  truer 
in  intonation  than  any  others  on  the  market. 

Investigate  before  you  purchase.  CONNS  cost  no 
Loore  than  others.    Fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 


Consolidated    Music    Co., 
48-50  Main  St..  Salt  Lake  City,  UtaU. 

I  am  interested  in without  obliga- 
tion to  me  in  any  way,  you  can  send  me  free,  tuli 
details  about  your  ten-day  free  trial  offer,  along 
with  new  catalogue,  prices,  and  your  easy  pay- 
ment plan. 


f  mar  Of  au.  REUAaiuTv 

MUSIC  COMPaNY 

,SVEayTMlN6  IN  MUSIC 


Name    .  . . . 
Address 


.Box. 


CONNS  AT  CONSOLIDATED 


SALT  LAKE  COSTUME  CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


MASQUERADE  COSTUMES 


PLAY  BOOKS,  OPERAS,  OPERETTAS,  TOUPEES,  MASKS,  CARNIVAL   GOODS 

75  operas  complete  score.    Librettos,  Orchestration,  Stage  Managers  Guide.    Send  for  descriptive 

catalog.      Mail    orders    carefully    filled. 


Note : 


Salt   Lake    City,   Utah 


Our  new  location  35  West  3rd  (Broadway)  South 
JOHN  HANSEN,  President  and  Manager 


P.   0.   Box   998 
"We  Dress  the  Big  Productions" 


Phone   "Wasatch   999 


SOIDOSISNI  a7IN3AnI  3HX  NI  XI  MVS  BOA  IVHJ.  iVS 


DOLLS'  HOSPITAL  ft 

DOLLS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Holiday  goods  of  all  kinds 

We  save  you  money 

Prompt  attention  given  to 
Mail   Orders 

KLEIN'S  BAZAAR 

Our  New  Home     315  S.  Main    Salt  Lake 


S^O 


A  UTAH 

MILK 
FOR  ALL 
PEOPLE 


II 


II 


I 


ill    ■      ^m  —     ■  in 


FOREST  DALE 

SARATOGA 

CHIP  CO. 

SUPERIOR  QUAUTY  CHIPS 

GILT-EDGE   BRAND  HORSERADISH 

47  Kensington  Ave.  Phone  Hy.  1741 


TRIMMERS  OF  CHILDRENS  HATS 

FRAMES 

Wasserman  Wholesale  Mfg.  Co. 

141   East   Broadway 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The   Latest  Fall   and  Winter   Styles 

The  Only  Factory  of  Its  Kind  in  the  West 

Prompt    Attention   Given   to   Out-of-Town 

Orders 

FINDINGS                                   TRIMMINGS 

L / 

:J      K 


VERY  article  which  leaves  our 

shop  is  not  only  cleaned  and 

beautiful  but  also  guaranteed  free 

from  the  objectionable  odor  of  all 

cleaning  materials. 

Mail  orders  handled  carefully 
and  promptly. 


Cleaning  &  J>i]«ins  Cck 


Salt 
Lakers 
Master 


Cleaners 

and 

Dyers 


156-160  East  Second  South  St. 
Branch:     First  South  and  State 


SEKD  FOR  FREE  BREEDER'S  CHART      ) 


PERFECT 
EAR  TAG 


FDR^ 

FREE 

SAMPLES 


FOR  CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
\  \  The  Original  Self-Piercing 
Tag.  Its  Double  Hole  Lock 
makes  it  superior  to  all 
imitations.  Clamped  on  in 
one  operation.  It'staysputl 
41  W.  Bdwy. 

SALT  LAKE-  UT. 


SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO 


Stod  FREE  Suipica  4  Pries  ol  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAIV  IT  IN  THE  JUl'ENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


"Attractively  Different" 

Shay  V    Cafeteria 

and 

Fountain  Service 

137  South  Main 

Serving  hours: 

6:45  a.  m.  to  midnight 


A  Little 
Light 

A  little  light  on  your  Insurance 
will  undoubtedly  re-\eal  the  fact 
that  you  are  greatly  under-insured. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to 
you  if  a  fire  should  destroy  your 
property. 

We  sell  the  best  protection 

Over  34  years  of  service 

Utah  Home  Fire 
Insurance  Co. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 
General  Agents 
Salt  Lake  City 


'bone    Wasatch    S415 


King  Floral  Co. 

Walter   ^V.    King,    Manager 
"Say    it    nitli  Flowers" 

214  K.  2ud  South  Salt  Lake  City 

Send  this  coupon  with  j'our  order.     Spe- 
cjal    attention    will    lie    given. 


Name 


Addi'ess 
.1-21. 


After  all — there  is  really  noth- 
ing quite  so  good  to  eat  as  good 
bread.  Good  bread  is  impos- 
sible without  good  flour. 


Seed  Growers  Cooperate 

As  you  know,  we  are  not   given   to  much  loud  talking   and  try  never   to   speak  unless 
our  message  is  interesting.     We  now  have  such  a  message  and  want  you  to  hear  it. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

We  will  not  bore  you  nor  will  we  attempt  to  sell  you  service  nor  urge  you 
to  sign  any  contract. 

We  will  show  you  the  real  meaning  of  (he  word  "co-operate" 

OCCIDENTAL  SEED  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


p 

asteurized  Milk,  Cream 

Butter  Milk 

Early  delivery  in  all  parts  of  the  city 

PUKE,  CLEAN  MILK 

Rich  in  Butter  Fat  Low  in  Bacteria 

GOLD 

MEDAL  DAIRY  COMPANY 

Call  Hy 

4349 

Our  New  Home,  1148  South  State 

Sold  by 


Sugar  House  Lumber   & 
Hardware  Company 


"//  it  goes  in  the  building  we  sell  it" 

Investigate   before   you   buy 

Fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today 

SUGAR  HOUSE   LUMBER  & 
HARDWARE   CO. 

1173    E.   31st    So.,    Salt    L.ake 

I  am  interested  in ,  with- 
out obligation  to  me  in  any  way,  you  can 
send  me  tree,  full  details  about  your  offer, 
along  with  new  catalog,  prices,  and  your 
easy   payment   plan.     J — T. 

^ame  

Address  Box 


OUOY  TOP  RUHATOR  OPUIVIEW 


THE  RUDY 
Utah's  Most  Popular  Furnace 


FLOWERS 

FOR    ALL    OCCASIONS 

EXPERT 

DESIGNERS  AND  DECORATORS 

MILLER 

FLORAL    COMPANY 

10  EAST  BROADWAY 

Telephone  Wasatch  1310-1828 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

THAT  "DREAM  DRESS"  OF  YOURS 

Brown  School  of  Dressmaking 


Rooms  237-8. 


34  So.  Main 


2nil  Floor 


Wasatch  1013  or  9835 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


^     ^ 


FILL  YOUR  MEDICINE  CHEST 
WITH  RELIABLE  DRUGS 

APEX 

Household  remedies  will  give  the 
best  results  in  any  emergency 
All  good  Drug  Stores  carry 

APEX   Peroxide— Witch    Hazel- 
Tincture  Iodine,  etc. 

Insist  on  APEX  The  Exclusive 
Drug  Store  line. 

Put  up  by 

Smith-Faus  Drug 
Company 

Wholesale  Druggists 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


$,    dingR 


The  most 
beautiful 
and  appro- 
priate of 
all  Wed- 


ings. 


So  well  does  this  Ring  tell  its  story  of  Love, 
Romance  and  Happiness  that  no  prospective 
Bride  or  Groom  can  overlook  the  advantages 
of  this  most  exquisite  Wedding  King.  Insist 
that  the  Love-KisNed  Wedding  -Ring  be  shown 
you.  They  do  not  cost  any  more  than  other 
rings. 

J    H    SPIRO,   Sole  Patentee  and  Mfgr.,   Room 
.206  Phelan  Bldg.,  S.  F.     Booklets  mailed  free. 


Decide  Now 

The    air    is    filled    with    entertainment, 

musical,  theatrical,  and  instructive. 

All   is   available   with   a 

A.  I.  E.  Radio 


Tlie  latest  development  in  receivers 
especially  adapted  to  the  inter-mountain 
territory.  Super-sensitive,  selective,  and 
easy  to  operate.  Hear  its  faithful  re- 
ception, and  wonderful  volume,  and  chase 
indecision  from  your  mind. 
All  in  all  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  value 
that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public. 

1000  mile  loud-speaker  range  for 
Complete    ^N^  VJ  ^k    ^tlk  Complete 

with  a  Utah  loud  speaker. 
A  marvel   in  itself. 

MaU  coupon  today  for  literature  showing 

complete  line  and  explaining  EASY 

PAYMENT  PLAN. 

Agents  wanted. 

Associated  Industrial  Engineers  Inc. 
150  Motor  Ave., 

Salt  Lake   City,  Utah. 

Please  send  catalog  and  price  list. 

Mr 


Husler's 

"The  Saving 
Flour" 


Goes 
I*  art  her 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAIV  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


^A 


^AA/<^ 


V\ 


I 


/ 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  famous  Z.   C.   M.   I.   Factory-Made 

Mountaineer  Overalls 

For  men,  youths,  boys  and  chiklren  9-oz.  Copper  Riveted 

Waist  Overalls 

For  men  and  boys.     Wear  "em  and  let  'er  buck. 
Guaidjiteed  For  Quality.  Fit  And  Service 

Allovers  and 

Play   Suits 

For  Children 


Products 


"Property  Life  Insurance' 

Bennett's  "Property  Life  Insurance  Products"  will 
preserve  your  property  and  actually  add  to  its  value 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


/  Is  your   \ 
^Lifemumme  \ 


o 

0 

5 
o 


.BENmClALj 

\  ©    / 


We  shall  make  this  our  twentieth  year  the  banner 
year   of  our   history. 


f'l/he  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 


VOU  NEED  OUR  INSURANCE 

WE  WANT  YOUR  BUSINESS 


Beneficial"  Li^  Insurance  Co. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  Pres. 


Lorenzo  N.  Stohl,  Mgr. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAM'  IT  IN  THL  JUfENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


